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No. VL 
ENLARGEMENTS OF THE LIVER.—(Continued.) 


Introductory remarks. Normal dimensions and boundaries of 
the liver. Circumstances under which enlargement of the 
liver is simulated, and the means of distinguishing such 

i enlargements —1, Congenital malformations; 2. 
a life; 3. Rickets; 4. Tight-lacing ; 5. Certain diseases 
the chest ; 6. Tumour between the liver and + i er 
7. Abnormal conditions of the abdominal viscera; 8. Ab- 

normal conditions of the abdominal parwtes. True enia 

ments of the liver. Subdivision into Painless and Pain *y 
1. The waxy, lardaceous, or amyloid liver. 2. The Jatty 
liver. 3. Simple hy, phy. 4. Hydatidtumour. 5. C 
gestion. 6. Catarrh of bile-ducts, 7. Obstruction of common 
duct, and retention of bile. 8. Pyaemic abscesses. 9. Tro- 
pical abscess. 10. Cancer. 


GenTLemen,—The next form of enlargement of the liver 
attended by pain, to which I wish to direct your attention, is 
IIL. Enlargement from obstruction of the common bile-duct by 


calculi, tumours, 4c. Obstruction of the common bile-duct may with 


lead to enlargement of the liver in two ways. 

a. By causing dilatation of the biliary passages with accu- 
mulation of bile in them. But if the obstruction be of long 
standing, the liver may ultimately contract to less than its 
natural size, its secreting tissue becoming atrophied from the 


The distinguishing characters of the enlargement of the liver 
that occurs under such circumstances are as follows :— 


1 The enlargement is rarely great, and, with one important 


nearly to the crest of the ilium ;* and you have had 
opportunity of examining a similar though smaller tumour 
in the case of J. W——. (Case 2, and Fig. 12.) 
the first instance paroxysmal, but by 
becomes enlarged is anent and 
bya i 


Jour attention to the fact that occasionally the diagno i 
assisted by the coexistence of ascites with 
permanent jaundice, with com 

bile ms, and ascites 

present in same case, you will 'y be 
ferving that the olwtraction of the gull-duct, which tho 

and the obstruction of the portal vein, from which 

the ascites results, are due to a common cause. That cause 
cannot be a gall-stone. This will obstruct the bile-duct, but 
cannot obstruct the flow of blood in the portal vein, so as to 
produce ascites. The double obstruction is most likely to be 
caused by pressure from without upon the gall-duct and portal 
vein, where they lie side by side in the fissure of the liver, by 
enlarged lymphatic glands, by a tumour in the head of the 
pancreas, or by cancerous nodules projecting from the surface 
of the liver itself. In the ehvunesd dae of cirrhosis it is not 
liver is small, jaundice is slight—little more than sallow- 
ness, and, wast ip more important, the colour of the motions 

proves that bile is still secreted, and Bir mthen. | 
Into the bowel. is not a complete absence of ——— 
from the excrement. 

3. If there be catarrh of the ducts, there will be and ten- 
derness in the region of the liver, and y in the 
situation of the enlarged gall-bladder ; if there be no catarrh, 
there may be neither pain nor tenderness. In either case, how- 
ever, there will in most cases be a history of biliary colic, or 
of sudden and severe attacks of abdominal pain, occasionally 
preceded by rigors, and associated with jaundice, and often 
with vomiting. These paroxysms of pain and jaundice, prior 


must be kept in view. 
obstruct the common duct, so 2s to cause permanent 
of the liver, without ever a excited 
attacks of bili colic. Such cases, it is true, are 
but the possibility of their occurrence must not be forgotten. 
In the case of J. K—— (Case 3), you will remember that 
stones were found after death in ‘he gall-bladder and in the 
bile-ducts, and yet the most careful inquiry failed to elicit 
any history of biliary colic. In post-mortem examinations, it 
is not uncommon to tind the channel of the cystic ducts oblite- 
pe by a gall-stone, although nothing to lead to the suspicion 
of gall-stones had ever existed during life ; and the common 
duct at its commencement occasionally becomes obstructed in 
an equally latent manner, so far as pain is The 
paroxysmal pain is most probably caused by the of the 
calculus along the duct, and particularly through the duodenal 
opening ; so that, when the concretion does not advance be- 
yond cystic, or the beginning of the common duct, it may 
not occur. The second source of fallacy lies in the fact that 
spasmodic attacks of abdominal pain, followed by jaundice, 
occasionally occur independently of the passage of gall-stones. 
Thus an eee of the duodenum near the opening of the com- 
mon duct has been known to induce such attacks, the jaundice 
resulting from an extension of the ulcer to the opening from 
cicatricial contraction, or from catarrbal inflammation spread- 
eA age In such a case an accurate diagnosis may be 
impossible ; for though the occurrence of the paroxysms imme- 
diately after obvious errors in diet, or in conjunction with 
ptoms of duodenal ulcer, might point to this as the 
cause, yet duodenal ulcer is In most cases a remark- 


monte and jaundice is an impacted 
Supstinn the body is interfered with, and 


| - 
e 
| 
3 
4 
; 
pe rsistent jaundice ant enlargement of liver, are, in 
/ fact, the distinguishing character of obstruction from gall- 
ure e permanen y Gistenc aS In Uase 4. 
6. By inducing catarrhal inflammation of the biliary pas- | ; 
, sages, associated with more or less congestion of the hepatic | 
tissue. 
: ferred to is due to the enlargement of the gall-bladder, which | 
can often be felt as a pyriform tumour projecting from the : 
| lower margin of the liver. This enlargement is due, in the f 
first place, to an accumulation of bile, but after a time not un- : 
: frequently to the admixture or substitution of inflammatory ? 
products. The late Dr. Bright has recorded a case in which a 
| such an enlargement of the gall-bladder formed an oval tumour : 
ably latent disease. Fortunately cases of this sort are so rare : 
as not often to embarrass the diagnosis. 5 ; 
4. There is an absence of rigors, hectic fever, or the pheno- 
mena of the cancerous cachexia. In some cases of persistent 
enlargement of the liver with jaundice, these negative charac- 4 
: —_ ters are of considerable importance in diagnosis. At the same 7 
from the colour of the motions it is clear that the hen the cause im : 
ato the bowel has been obstructed for many weeks, gall-stone, the ii 
little doubt that there is obstruction of the com. the individual #F 
nd if the jaundice has been at first paroxysmal, d other symp- .! 
if there be no evidence of jaundice having | not the only serious evils which may result from gall-stones. 
smal, it may be difficult to say whether the ob- The pressure of these concretions may excite ulceration of the 
struction be due to an organic obliteration of the duct at its mucous membrane of the gall-bladder or of the bile-ducts ; and 
duodenal opening from an ulcer, as in Case 4, or from a | this ulceration may go on to perforation and fatal peritonitis ; 
cancerous growth in the duodenum, or to a tumour in some or, a8 more commonly happens, the materials absorbed from 
other part of the course of the duct, or to pressure by | the ulcerated surface may lead to the formation of pyemic 
tumour on the duct from without. Under such cireum- | deposits in the liver, and death with all the symptoms of 
stances, the diagnosis must rest mainly on the other cha- emia. Cases ill ing these results of gall-stones I shall 
racters about to be mentioned. I may now, however, call [ive oason fo bring unser your notice Hereafter In this 
No. * Abdominal Tumours, Syd. Soc. Ed., p. 271, way, an attack, in the first instance appears to be 
2299, ; x 
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nothing more than one of colic from gall-stones, may unexpect- 
edly assume all the symptoms sg yy or pyemia, and 
prove fatal; and the practitioner, if he be not on his guard, 
incur unmerited discredit. 

The age, sex, and habits of a patient may occasionall 
lend slight assistance in the diagnosis of gall-stones. all- 
stones are chiefly met within of seden’ habits; they 
are twice as ase in males, are 
except in persons of middle or advanced age. cases 
gall-stones collected by a German physician, Heim, only 3 were 
under twenty years of age, and 15 under twenty-five. 

The following case is a good illustration of enlargement of 
the liver and jaundice from gall-stones. Many of you had an 
ps peer seeing the patient, who attended regularly as an 
out-patient under my care from Sept. 1865, to July, 1866. 

Case 1.—Jacob G-—, aged fifty-nine, came to the hospital 
on Sept. 13th, 1865, complaining of dyspepsia, flatulence, and 
jaundice. His illness had commenced a week before with a 

xysm of rigors and excruciating twisting pain in the ab- 
accompanied by vomiting. The paroxysm lasted two 
or three hours, and had recurred several times during the week. 
The jaundice was intense, the urine was of the colour of porter, 
and the patient complained greatly of a bitter taste in the 
mouth and of a “‘nasty stinging itchiness” of the entire skin. 
The motions were clay-coloured, and the hepatic dulness was 
uniformly increased, amounting to upwards of five inches in 
the right mammary line. No tumour corresponding to the 
-bladder could be felt, and there was but slight tenderness 
w the right ribs. 

By October 6th the jaundice had quite disappeared ; but on 
the 27th he had a return of the severe gps cs of pain with 
jaundice, and all the other symptoms as before. This ran 
much the same course as the first attack; but between October, 
1865, and July, 1866, he had five other attacks, always accom- 

ied by vomiting and by intense jaundice, which pong off 
in the intervals. When I last saw him in July he had no jaun- 
dice; he had been free from any paroxysm of pain for six weeks; 
he was not emaciated, and his generai health wastolerably good. 

The treatment which seemed to be of most service in this 
case consisted in alkalies (bicarbonate of soda) and vegetable 
bitters, and the use of opium, warm fomentations warm 
baths during the paroxysms of pain. 

The following case, which has been under your observation 
for some weeks, is a good illustration of iconieens of the 


liver and jaundice, apparently from gall-stones, except that | encouraged by 


the patient’s age was considerably under that at which gall- 
stones are ordinarily met with. In this case also the enlarge- 
ment of the gall-bladder and many of the other symptoms 
to be due to catarrhal inflammation of the bile-ducts 
gall-bladder, excited by the gall-stone. 

Case 2.—John W-——, aged thirty, a stone-cutter, was ad- 
mitted on Feb. 5th, 1867. He had enjoyed good health until 
six months before he came to hospital, when he began tw suffer 
from acute paroxysms of pain in the abdomen. For a week 
he would have several paroxysms daily ; then he would be 
free for a week, and during this interval he would be able to 
resume his work. ‘The attacks were not accompanied by 
vomiting, but the first was followed by jaundice, which has 
never left him. The paroxysms of pain continued to recur for 
six weeks, but subsequently to this he had none; he had 
suffered much, however, from flatulence and itchiness of the 
skin, and had lost flesh. On admission, there was universal 
arta of moderate intensity; the urine was loaded with 

ile-pigment, but the motions contained none. The hepatic 
dulness was moderately and uniformly increased, measuring 
five inches in the right mammary line. No tumour corre- 
sponding to the gall-bladder could be discovered, but possibly 

is was obscured by the flatulent distension of the bowels. 
There was no ascites. The tongue was moist, and but slight 
farred. The patient’s sage was good, and he never wales 
but he was obliged to be very careful as to his diet, as he 
was 
About a fo 


the situation of the gall-bladder a distinct tumour (see Fig. 12), 
dash and ball the of tho liver, 
and measuring two and a half inches transversely. This was 
tender on pressure. The temperature had risen to 104°2° F., 
and the pulse to 96. The tongue was somewhat dry, and the 

were perfectly devoid of bile. These symptoms con- 


tinued, with occasional vomiting, for several days; but on 
Feb. 25th the tem had to 99°2°, and on the 27th 
to 97°. On March Ist the pulse was down 


to 72, and the 
tumour in the region of the gall-bladder had di . On 

was fading. By jaundiee 
almost disappeared ; and in ca abe 
resume his employment. 


Fia, 12. 


Shows the enlargement of the liver and the tumour in 
the case of J. W——, on Feb. 20th. Compare this 
with Fig. 2, in Tax Lawcer of March 16th, 1867. 


The motions were carefully searched for gall-stones for ten 
days subsequent to Feb. 24th, but none werefornd. Possibly 
a gall-stone may have either become disintegrated, or slipped 


back into the gall-bladder. During the acute — = patient 
was treated with alkalies, ammonia, ether, belladonna, and 

ium. During convalescence, strychnia to relieve 
the flatulence ; and the di of jaundice was 


oretics. 

Case 3.—Most of you will remember the patient, J. K-——, 
aged forty-nine, who was a patient in Cambridge ward 
Oct. 27th, 1866, until his death on November 2Ist. His story 
was that he had enjoyed good health until the previous June, 
when he began to suffer from loss of appetite, lowness of spirits, 
and pain and flatulence after meals, About the same time he 
got a rusty nail into his left big toe. This resulted in an ab- 
scess, which burst and continued discharging until a few days 
before admission. He had continued working, however, as a 
labourer, until within the last three weeks. During his illness 
his weight had diminished from 12st. to 11st. 5lbs, On 
October 20th he had a severe rigor lasting for three hours, 
and followed by a rather severe constant ‘‘ gnawing” pain, with 
tenderness in the region of the liver, vomiting of bitter green 
fluid, and headache. Two days later his skin became jaun- 
diced, and he suffered from itchiness of the skin and loss of 
sleep. About the same time that the jaundice the 
left big toe became black and the ulceration extended. At no 
time of his life had he suffered from symptoms of biliary colic. 

On admission it was noted Ont 
jaundice of the skin and conjunctive. He complained 
general itchiness, and of dull pain in the region of the liver, 
which was —— oes. the dulness in the right mam- 
mary line being five inches and a half. There was also 
decided tenderness at a spot corresponding to the gall-bladder, 
which was also enlarged. The abdomen was distended and 
tympanitic ; the ingesta were constantly vomited within half 
an hour; the tongue was moist, jaundiced, and furred ; the 
bowels were costive, and the motions stone-coloured. The 
urine was of the colour of , and contained a large quan- 
tity of bile-pigment and also of albumen, with ular and a 
few oil-casts. On the dorsum and sole of the left big toe were 
several sloughy ulcers, the surreunding soft parts 
much livid. The pulse was 72; 
there m no rigors or perspirations. e was 
treated with blisters and mustard and linseed tices to the 
region of the liver, while bismuth, chloric , purgatives, 


&c., were given internally. 
For some time there appeared to be considerable improve- 


| 
i 
\ 
/ 
if 
. 
| 
q 
fits 
| 
4 
| 
| 
‘4 much worse ; and on Feb. 20th it was noted that the jaundice | 
had increased, that the urine was darker, and that the hepatic 
2 dulness was increased, measuring fully five and a half inches ' 
; q in the right mammary line. In addition, there was now in 1 
{ 
4 
4 
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ment: the jaundice diminished, and bile in con- 
siderable tity in the motions. But about Nov. 12th the 
On Nov. 19th the left foot was found to be much swollen, and 
livid lines marking the course of the lymphatics up the 

from which __ gas escaped. 
day he was seized with a fit of convulsions, followed 
thirty before his death at five p.m. on Nov. 2ist. 

On examination of the body after death, the brain and its 
membranes were found to be normal, except that there was a 
considerable amount of fluid, which contained urea, at the base 
and in the lateral ventricles. The kidneys were considerably 

i ver was 80 oz. ; 
i were loaded with oil ; the lobules were un- 
usually distinct, to the organ on 
section. The -bladder contained a soft, black concretion, 
ut, and man Neve were suepended in smal 

ments of tho como material. 


viscid fluid to that in the gall-bladder, with minute particles 
of black inspissated bile. This could be squeezed into the duo- 
denum without much difficulty. The mucous membrane of the 


in large quantity t it the 
, and all the soft tissues were wane 
mit While showed that the hepatic symptoms 
to uremia, while it patic ptoms 
Vile dete excited by the gal Wut which was subsiding 
ucts, i -stones, which was subsidi 
before death. 
was bladder jaundice, 
i Lap ef bstruction of the duct caused by cicatrisation of 


admitted, under Dr. 1861. Win, te 


H 
BE 


was ascertained that this 


from which follow 


the bladder inflamed, and the kidneys were granular, 

with dilatation of the pelves and calices. 
The contraction of liver in this case was, no doubt, due 
ving become atrophied from the pressure of the permanently 
distended bile-ducts. 


ON THE ANTISEPTIC PRINCIPLE IN THE 
PRACTICE OF SURGERY.* 


By JOSEPH LISTER, Ese, F.R.S., 
PROFESSOR OF SURGERY IN THE UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 

Ly the course of an extended investigation into the nature 
of inflammation, and the healthy and morbid conditions of the 
blood in relation to it, I arrived, several years ago, at the con- 
clusion that the essential cause of suppuration in wounds is 
decomposition, brought about by the influence of the atmo- 
sphere upon blood or serum retained within them, and, in the 
case of contused wounds, upon portions of tissue destroyed by 
the violence of the injury. 

To prevent the occurrence of suppuration, with all its at- 
tendant risks, was an object manifestly desirable; but till 
lately apparently unattainable, since it seemed hopeless to 
attempt to exclude the oxygen, which was universally regarded 
as the agent by which putrefaction was effected. But when 
it had been shown by the researches of Pasteur that the septic 
property of the atmosphere depended, not on the oxygen or 
any gaseous constituent, but on minute organisms suspended 
in it, which owed their energy to their vitality, it occurred to 
me that decomposition in the injured part might be avoided 
without excluding the air, by applying as a dressing some 
material capable of destroying the life of the floating i 

Upon this principle I have based a practice of which I will 
now attempt to give a short account. 

The material which I have employed is carbolic or phenic 
acid, a volatile organic compound which appears to exercise a 
ew, detwenine influence upon low forms of life, and 

is the most powerful antiseptic with which we are at 
present acquainted. 

The first class of cases to which I applied it was that of 
| compound fractures, in which the effects of decomposition in 
the injured part were especially striking and pernicious. The 
results have been such as to establish conclusively the great 


principle, that ail the local inflammatory mischief and general 
mat injuries are due to the 


destruction of any ic which may have been intro- 
duced into the tay fete germ the moment of the accident 


of the wound by means of a piece of rag held im dressing for- 
in the liquid.+ This I did not venture to do 
in the earlier cases ; but experience has shown that the com- 
pound which carbolic acid forms with the blood, and also any 

of tissue killed by its caustic action, including even 


duct in um was completely blocked up. The mucous The next ob: to be kept in view is to effectual. 
membrane at this part was considerably teeming against the ot 
nipple- prouninance about the elec of hasel-net, and 

this the membrane had a radiated, appearance, as if ‘A paper tho Bettich Medical Acseciation in Dublin the 
from the cicatrisation of an ulcer. was much atheroma The addition ofa few drop of water to» considerable ty of the 
of the aorta and of the valves of the heart. prostate was cryutallioed acid acid induces it caveme permancatly Go quit 


puscles. The mucous surface of the gall-bladder had a stretched, 
white appearance, and at the fundus was deeply - oe . gra- 
nular, and excoriated. The bile-ducts contained a similar . 
stomach and duodenum was minutely injected with numerous ; 
small ecchymoses, and the surface was coated with much : 
viscid mucus. There was great «edema and ; of both 
had gre intensity, 
| but the f ered ‘ 
' palpi the f 
| septic treatment, so that limbs which otherwise would be un- 
p | hesitatingly condemned to amputation may be retained with 
confidence of the best results. 
or during the time which has since Clapser 18 done 
introducing the acid of full strength into all accessible recesses 
S but ammonia, vegetable bitters, 
stimulants ; but hi tration rapidly increased, and on Ma 
At autopsy, the liver was found to be small, pale, an 
flabby. lower margin: not reach Sar the 
the ribs. yp was about four times the normal | i 
size, and was with a colourless, flaky fluid, destitute of | f 
any tint of bile. The cystic, hepatic, and common ducts were ’ 
all enormously dilated, the common duct being larger than | would otnerwise probably tail. Thus ow under 
similar | care in the Glasgow Infirmary a boy who was admitted with j 
interior | compound fracture of the leg as late as eight and a half hours ’ 
iter sur- cident. in whom nevertheless all local and _consti- 


i 
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has tow washed out, or dissipated by 
tion. This part of the treatment has been 
i consisted in the application of a piece of lint dipped 
the acid, overlapping ee seat skin to some extent, and 
covered with a tin cap, Which was daily raised in order to 
touch the surface of the lint with the antiseptic. This method 
certainly succeeded well with wounds of moderate size; and, 
indeed, I may say'that in all the many cases of this kind 
which have been so treated by myself or my house-surgeons, 
not a single failure has occurred. en, however, the wound 
is very large, the flow of blood and serum is so profuse, espe- 
cially during the first twenty-four hours, that the antiseptic 
— cannot prevent the spread of decomposition into 
interior unless it overlaps the sound skin for a very con- 
siderable distance, and this was inadmissible by the method 
described above, on account of the extensive sloughing of the 
surface of the cutis which it would involve, is difficulty 
has, however, been overcome by employing a paste com 
of common whitening (carbonate of lime) mixed with a solution 
of one part of carbolic acid in. four parts of boiled linseed oil, 
so as to form a firm putty. This lication contains the acid 
in too dilute a form to excoriate the skin, which it be made 
to cover to any extent that may be thought desirable, while 
» as a reservoir the antise material. 
ong as any discharge continues, the paste should be changed 
ily; and, in order to prevent the chance of mischief occu 
daring the a piece of rag dipped in the solution 
earbolic acid in oil is put on next the skin, and maintained 
there pest , care being taken to avoid raising it along 
with the putty. This rag is always kept in an antiseptic con- 
dition from contact with the paste above it, and destroys any 
germs that may fall upon it during the short time that should 
alone be allowed to pass in the changing of the dressing. The 
putty should be in a layer about a quarter of an inch thick, 
and may be advantageously applied rolled out between two 
pieces of thin calico, which maintain it in the form of a con- 
tinuous sheet, that may be wrapped in a moment round the 
whole circumference of a limb, if this be thought desirable, 
while the putty is prevented by the calico from sticking to the 
rag which is next the skin. all discharge has ceased, 
the use of the paste is discontinued, but the original rag is left 
adhering to the skin till healing by scabbing is supposed to be 
complete. I have at present in the hospital a man with severe 
compound fracture of both bones of the left leg, caused by 
direct violence, who, after the cessation of the sanious dis- 
under the use of the paste, without a drop of ap- 
pearing, has been treated for the last two weeks ex as if 
the fracture were a simple one. During this time the rag, 
adhering by means of a crust of inspissated, blood collected 
beneath it, has continued perfectly dry, and it will be left un- 
touched till the usual period for removing the splints in a 
simple fracture, when we may fairly expect to find a sound 
cieatrix beneath it. 

“We cannot, however, always:ealculate on so perfect a result 
as this. More or less pus may appear after the lapse of the 
first week; and the larger the wound the more likely is this 
to-happen. And here I would desire earnestly to enforce the 
necessity of persevering with the antiseptic application, in 


‘spite-of the appearance of suppuration, so long as other symp- 


toms are favourable. The surgeon is extremely apt to suppose 
that any suppuration is an indieation that the antiseptic treat- 
has , and that poulticing or water-dressing should 
berresorted to. But such a course would in many cases sacri- 
fioe;a limb or a life. I cannot, however, expect: my professional 
brethren to follow my advice blindly in such a matter, and 
therefore I feel it necessary to place before them, as shortly as 
f-can, some pathological principles, intimately connected not 
ily with the point we are immediately considering, but with 

he whole subject of this paper. 
‘If a perfectly healthy and 
covered with a plate of ¢ such as block tin, fitting 
its surface pretty accurately, and overlapping the surrounding 
nch or so in every direction, and retained in position 
hesive plaster and a’ bandage, it will be found, on re- 


nothing that can be called pus is present, merely a little trans- 
parent fluid, while at the same time there is an entire absence 
of the unpleasant odour invariably perceived when water- 
dressing is changed. Here the clean metallic surface 
ing no recesses, like those of porous lint, for the septic germs 
to develop in, the fluid exuding from the surface of the granu- 
lations has flowed away undecomposed, and the result is 
absence of suppuration. This simple experiment illustrates 
the important fact, that granulations have no inherent ten- 
dency to form pus, but do so when sub to a preter- 
natural stimulus. Further, it shows that mere contact of 
a foreign body does not of itself stimulate granulations to 
suppurate ; whereas the presence of decomposing organic mat- 
ter does. These truths are even more strikingly exemplified 
by the fact, which I have elsewhere recorded,* that — of 
dead bone, free from decomposition, may not only fail to in- 
duce the granulations around it to suppurate, but may actu 
be absorbed by them ; whereas a bit of dead bone soaked wi 
putrid pus infallibly induces suppuration in its vicinity. 
instructive experiment is to dress a granulating sore 
with some of the putty e described, overlapping the sound 
skin extensively, when we find in the course of twenty-four 
hours that pus has been by the sore, although the 
application has been perfectly antiseptic; and, indeed, the 
the amount of earbolie oe the = the greater is 
the quantity of pus formed, provided we avoid such a 
would oft a caustic. The carbolic acid, though it 
prevents decomposition, induces ration — obviously by 
acting as a chemical stimulus; we may safely infer that 
putrescent organic materials (which we know to be chemically 
acrid) operate in the same way. 

In so far, then, carbolic acid and decomposing substances 
are alike—namely, that they induce suppuration by chemical 
stimulation, as distinguished from what may be termed simple 
inflammatory suppuration, such as that in which ordinary 
abscesses originate, where the pus appears to be formed in con- 
sequence of an excited action of the nerves, independently of 
any other stimulus. There is, however, this enormous dif- 
ference between the effects of carbolie acid and those of de- 
composition—viz., that carbolic acid stimulates only the sur- 
face to which it is first applied, and every drop of discharge 
that forms weakens the remem are | diluting it. But decom- 


ition is a self- ing and vatin: i ; and 
—es its recesses so far as any extravasated blood or 
s of dead tissue may extend, and, lying in these recesses, 
it will beeome from hour to hour more acrid till it aequires the 
energy of a caustic, sufficient to destroy the vitality of any 
tissues naturally weak from inferior vascular supply, or weak- 
ened by the injury they sustained in the accident. 

Hence it is easy to understand how, when a wound is very 

the crust beneath the rag may prove here and there in- 

sufficient to protect the raw surface from the stimulating infin- 

ence of the carbolic acid in the putty, and the result will be, 

first, the conversion of the tissues so acted on into granula- 

tions, and a the formation of more or less 

This, however, will be merely superticial, and will not inter- 

and organisation of extravasated blood 

interior; but, on the other hand, should 

decomposition set in before the internal parts have beeome 
securely consolidated, the most'disastrous results may ensue. 

I left behind me in Glasgow a boy, thirteen years of age, 
who between tliree and four weeks previously met with a most 
severe injury to the left arm, which ‘he got entangled in a 
machine at a fair. There was a wound six inches long and 
three inches broad, and the ‘skin was very extensively under- 
mined beyond its limits, while the seft parts generally were so 
much lacerated that a pair of dressing forceps introdaced ‘at 
the wound, and ‘pus — inwards, = 
the skin at the opposite aspect of the limb. From this wound 
several tags of muscle were 
was one consisting of about three 1 


which was broken high up, was 
inches, stripped of the ski 


it after twenty-four or forty-eight hours, that little or | shoulder 


* See Tax Lancet for March 16th, 23rd, and 30th, and April 27th, of the 


present year. 

In order to prevent evaporation of the acid, which 
organic tissue, such as oiled silk or gutta percha, it is well to cover t 

paste with heet of block tin, or tinfoil strengthened with adhesive 


i | the stream of blocd and serum which oozes out during the first 
| 
‘ 
| 
| 
— 
— 
| 
if 
| 
| 
| | 
oi | its entire thickness; winle the lower fragment of the Done, 
ik protruding four and a half 
Without the assistance of the antiseptic treatment, I should 
it certainly have thought of nothing else but amputation at the 
es loving -joint ; but as the radial pulse could be felt, and the 
— ae = rs had sensation, I did not hesitateto try tosave the limb, 
and adopted the plan of treatment °above described, ‘wrapping 
| 7 | the arm from the shoulder to below the elbow in the antiseptic 
ion, the whole’ interior of ‘the wound; ‘together with 
r. e thin sheet-'ead used for lining tea-chests will also answer the bone, having previously ‘been fresly treated 
{ parpose, and may be obtained from any wholesale grover. * See Tax Lanozt, 23rd, 1867. 
j 


month expire 
the rag next the skin. But I feel sure that if I had 
ordinary dressing when the pus first the 

of the case would have been exceedingly t. 
i ied the anti- 


have been extremely satisfactory, and in beautiful harmony 
with the logical principles indicated above. The pyo- 
genic mem e, like the granulations of a sore, which it re- 
sembles in nature, forms pus, not from any inherent di iti 
to do so, but only because it is subjected to some preternatural 
stimulation. In an ordinary abscess, whether acute or chronic, 
before it is opened, the stimulus which maintains the suppura- 
tion is derived from the presence of the pus pent up within the 
cavity. When a free ing is made in the ordi way, 
this stimulus is got rid of ; but the a gaining access 
to the contents, the potent stimulus of decomposition comes 
into operation, and pus is generated in r abundance than 
before. But when the evacuation is effected on the antiseptic 
principle, the pyogenic membrane, freed from the influence of 
the former stimulus without the substitution of a new one, 
ceases to (like the granulations of a sore under me- 
tallic dressing), furnishing merely a trifling amount of clear 
serum, and, whether the opening be dependent or not, rapidly 
ontracts and coales At the same time any constitutional 
symptoms previously occasioned by the accumulation of the 
matter are got rid of without the slightest risk of the irritative 
fever or hectic hitherto so justly dreaded in dealing with large 
In order that the treatment may be satisfactory, the abscess 
must be seem before it has opened. Then, except in very rare 
and peculiar cases,* there are no septic organisms in the con- 
tents, so that it is needless to introduce carbolic acid imto the 
interior, Indeed, such a proceeding would be objectionable, 
as it would stimulate the pyogenic membrane to 


u 
pe co reoae All that is necessary is to against the in- 
uction of living atmospheric germs — without, at the 
same time that free opportunity is afforded for the escape of 
i from within. 
I have so lately given elsewheret a detailed aecount of the 
method by which this is effected, that it is needless for me to 


enter into it at present, further than to say that the means | 


employed are the same as those described above for the super- 
fieral ing of compound fractures—namely, a piece of rag 
dipped in the solution of earbolic acid in oil, to serve as an 
antiseptic curtain, under eover of which the abscess is eva- 

free incision; and the antiseptic paste, to guard 
against mposition occurring in the stream of pus that 
flows out beneath it: the dressing being changed daily till the 
remarkable resul! 

e most ts of this practice in.a patho- 
logical point of view have been afforded by cases where the 
formation of pus depended upon disease of bone. Here the 

instead of forming exceptions to the general.class in 

g in a few days only a trifling discharge ; and frequent] 
cuation of the ori contents. Hence it a that caries, 
when no. longer ring, as heretofore, under the irritation 
of decomposing matter, ceases to be an brium of su ° 
and recovers like other inflammatory afiections. In the pu 
Sadieand a peo tot I have mentioned the case of a 
iddle- man with psoas abscess depending on. diseased 
bone, in whom the sinus finally closed after months of patient 
perseverance with the antiseptic treatment. Since that article 


with it. Here the pus was ex- 
and exhibited vibrios under the micro- 
t See Taz Lancer of July 27th, 1967. > Ibid, 


pound which are a complicated 
variety of them. I will content myself with mentioning a si 
instance of this class of cases. In April last a volunteer was 
discharging a rifle, when it burst, and blew back the thumb 
with its metacarpal bone, so that it could be bent back as on a 
hinge at the ial joint, which had evidently been o 
while all the between the metacarpal bones of the 
I need not insist 


as if for compound fracture. 

pain, redness, or swelling, and, with the exception of a shallow 
groove, all the wound consolidated without a drop of matter, 
so that if it had been a clean cut, a 
asa example of pri union. e small granulati 
cicatrix alone 

of the injury he had sustained, while his thumb has all its 
movements and his hand a firm grasp. 

If the severest forms of contused and lacerated wounds heal 
thus kindly under the antiseptic treatment, it is obvious that 
its application to simple incised wounds must be merely a 
matter of detail. I have devoted“a good deal of attention to 
this class, but 1 have mot as yet pleased myself altogether with 
any of the methods I have ee I am, however, 
to go so far as to say that a solution of carbolic acid in twenty 

of water, while a mild and cleanly remy may be 
relied on for destroying any septic germs may fall upon 
the wound duriag the performance of an operation ; and also 
that for preventing the subsequent introduction of others, the 

above described, applied as for compound a oe 
excellent results. Thus I have had a case of strangul in- 
guinal hernia, in which it was necessary to take away half a 
pound of thickened omentum, heal without any deep-seated 
suppuration or any tenderness of the sac or any fever; and 
amputations, including one immediately below the knee, have 
remained absolutely free from constitutional sym 

Farther, I have found that when the antiseptic treatment is 
efficiently conducted, ligatures may be safely cut short and 
left to be disposed of by a a i sual all thes Should this 
particular branch of the subject yi it promises, 
should it turn out on further trial that when the knot is 


Tae Laxcer,] ON THE ANTISEPTIC PRINCIPLE IN THE PRACTICE OF SURGERY. ([Szpr. 21, 1867. $55 
with strong carbolic acid. About the tenth day the discharge, | was written I have had another instance of success, equally 
showed a slight admixture of slimy pus, and this increased till, | and recovery were more rapid in their course. The 
a few days before I left, it amounted to about three drachms patient was a blacksmith who had suffered four and a half 
after the second day, free from unfavourable symptoms, with | tilage in the left elbow. These latterly increased in 
pulse, tongue, appetite, and sleep natural, and strength in- | severity, so as to deprive him entirely of his night’s rest 
creasing, while the limb remained, as it had been from the first, | and of appetite. I found the region of the elbow greatly 
free from swelling, redness, or pain. I therefore persevered | swollen, and on careful examination discovered a fluctuating 
with the antiseptic dressing, and before I left, the discharge | point at the outer aspect of the articulation. I opened it on 
was already somewhat less, while the bone was becoming firm. ee ee eee 

I think it likely that in that boy’s case I should have found | the joint, giving exit to a few drachms of pus. The i 

merely a — sore had I taken off all the dressings at | gentleman under whose care he was ee Glas- 
the end of three weeks, though, considering the extent of the | gow) supervised the daily dressing with the ic-aid paste 
injury, | " wy till the patient went to spend two or three weeks at the coast, 

turbing when his wife was entrusted with it. Just two months after : 

— that the discharge had for at least two weeks been as li 

e as it then was—a trifling moisture upon the jaste, such 
ic treatment is that of abscesses. Here, also, the results | os might be accounted for by the little sore cause! iy the inci- 
sion. On ying a probe guarded with an antiseptic rag, I 
found pw sinus was soundly closed, while the lint Gen 
free from swelling or tenderness; and, although he had not 
moved through a considerable angle. ere antiseptic 

other known system of treatment must have been excised. . 

before my present audience on the ugly character of such an | 

| injury. My house-surgeon, Mr. Hector Cameron, applied car- ’ 
bolic acid to the whele raw surface, and completed the dressing 

plied on the antiseptic principle, we may calculate as securely | 
| as if it were absent on of without any 
| deep-seated suppuration; the Pow ion of main arteries in 
| their continuity will be deprived of the two dangers that now 
| attend it—viz., these of secondary hemorrhage and an un- 
| that the present objection to tying an artery in immediate 
| vicinity of lncge branch say be done away with ; and that 
even innominate, which a been the subject of an 
* As an ivetance of one of these exceptional cases, | may mention th ingenious i experiment one in surgeons on account 
tatelity under the ii from secondary 
hemorrhage, may cease to have this y character, when 
the tissues in the vicinity of the thread, instead of becoming 

softened through the infloence of an irritating decomposing | 


DR. DOWN ON IDIOCY AND ITS RELATION TO TUBERCULOSIS. 
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substance, are left at liberty to consolidate firmly near an un- 
offending though body. 

It would carry me beyond the limited time which, by 
the rules of the Association, is alone at my disposal, were I to 
enter into the various applications of the antiseptic principle in 
the several special departments of surgery. 

There is, however, one point more that I cannot but advert 
to—namely, the influence of this mode of treatment upon the 

thiness of an hospital. Previously to its introduc- 

tion, the two large wards in which most of my cases of accident 
and of operation are treated were amongst the unhealthiest in 
the whole surgical division of the Glasgow Royal Infirmary, in 
consequence, apparently, of those wards being unfavourably 
with reference to the supply of fresh air; and I have 

elt ashamed, when recording the results of my practice, to have 
so often to allude to hospital gawgrene or pyemia. It was in- 
teresting, though melancholy, to observe that, whenever all, 
or nearly all, the beds contained cases with open sores, these 
grievous complications were pretty sure to show themselves ; 
so that I came to welcome simple fractures, though in them- 
selves of little interest either for myself or the students, be- 
cause their diminished the proportion of open sores 
among the patients. But since the antiseptic treatment has 
been brought into full operation, and wounds and abscesses no 
longer poison the atmosphere with putrid exhalations, my 
wards, though in other respects under precisely the same cir- 
cumstances as before, have completely changed their character ; 
so that during the last nine Sane not a single instance of 
pyzmia, hospital gangrene, or erysipelas has occurred in them. 

As there appears to be no doubt regarding the cause of this 
change, the importance of the fact can hardly be e 


ON IDIOCY AND ITS RELATION TO 
TUBERCULOSIS. 


By J. LANGDON H. DOWN, M.D. Lonp.; 
PHYSICIAN TO THE EARLSWOOD ASYLUM; 


ASSISTANT-PHYSICIAN TO, AND LECTURER ON MATERIA MEDICA AT, 
THE LONDON HOSPITAL. 


Tue causes which have been assigned as productive of 
idiocy are numerous, and some have received special advocacy. 
Thus we are asked to believe that one of the most profound 
misfortunes which afilicts our race—which to a great extent 
blots out the characteristics of man, and approximates him 


the most part, elected after great exertion, and the friends of 
a phthisical idiot would scarcely be likely to undertake the 
trouble for a manifestly short-lived child, even if the rules of 
During the ight years, from inclusive, 
there have Lem 201 “deaths Daring this time there have 
been two epidemics of measles, one of scarlet fever, and two 
of whoopin the mortality. 
ho succumbed 


fact, which my notes record, that, of the whole mortali 
is due to phthisis. To appreciate fully the meaning 
res, it is to consider the rate of 


rules “~y~ My notes sho 
taking the i 

mortality presented an average of about 73° 

the mortality of the district in which 

was about 15 per 1000. 


to the lower animals—arises from sucking the thumb ; and | creased 


that if we could prevent a ‘‘fruitless sucking” idiocy would 
be immensely diminished, even if it did not cease to exist. 
Others, with more show of reason, urge the intermarriage of 
blood relations as the prevailing cause ; and so far does a belief 
in the potency of this latter element permeate society that I 
have been often gravely asked whether intermarriage of rela- 
tions is not the cause of the idiocy of three-fourths of the 
cases which come under my observation. No one who has 
had an opportunity of investigating the influences which are 
at work in the production of congenital mental diseases can 
fail to be struck with the fact that they are, for the most part, 
to be traced to some inherent vice of constitution in the pro- 
genitors. He will discover in the parents elements of degene- 
racy which must have had their share in producing the 
catastrophe. He will notice how by degrees the stock has 
deteriorated. He will be able to estimate how intemperance 
or sensuality leads slowly but surely to idiocy—how physical 
weakness of the parents culminates in the mental blight of 
the child. 

Amongst the influences which have been as con- 
nected with idiocy, very little attention has been given to that 
of tuberculosis, and I am not aware that any observations have 


Several writers have discussed the relations between insanity 
and tuberculosis, and have, I think, made it tolerably evident 
that there is more than an accidental connexion between them. 

At the Earlswood Asylum, where the following observations 
have been made, the subjects of the inquiry are not likely to 
present an unfair ion of tubercular idiots. Rather would 
they be likely to the average. The inmates are, for 


the eight years ; 
and compari 


tality. I now propose to present a tabular view of the 
and sox of those who died from phthisis. 


Male. 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
3 
6 
5 
1 
4 
2 
4 
8 
7 
6 
2 
1 
1 


: 


Bl 


6 te Lot) 
| 
4 
; ; | | to these epidemic diseases were those who would in all proba- 
4 | bility have eventually died of phthisis but for their interven- 
i tion. Notwithstanding this circumstance there remains the 
, 39°38 
which 
that, 
re were 
bm, the 
ituated 
| | 
a Average Deaths 
Gross 
| | 
150 308} | | Epidemic of typhoid. 
1861 | 318, | 23 13 | 
g 1862 | 322 33 8 | Epidemic cam. x 
1863 | 3445 | 47 15 of 
1866 | 4234 31 ll Epidemic of melon 
The statistic of London show thatthe deaths from pthisis 
.—hUraxe of the causes of death at Earlswood indicate that phthisis was 
— the actual cause of death in 398 per 1000 of the general mor- 
An tality. The significance, however, of this, as before an 
a can only be rightly estimated by recollecting that the 
et ae | is four times that of an ordinary community. 
eo It will be obvious that, in consequence of the greater readi- 
i : | ness with which idiots succumb to epidemic or other diseases, 
a } the proportional deaths from phthisis are thereby much de- 
This may be boty out by dividing 
‘i, together our epidemic years, 
the four non-epidemic years. It 
wi en be seen that the epidemic years 1860, ’62, 
a and ’66, the deaths from phthisis numbered 297 per 1000 of 
fF | the general mortality, or considerably more than twice the 
uM | ratio which to while in the non-epidemic years 
+ 
Te 1859, ’61, 64, and ’65, the deaths from phthisis reach the 
ee” ’ us proportion of 570°58 per 1000 of the general mor- 
Age 
i 
( Dividing the ages into quinquennial periods, it will Hl 
served that ity from is 
4 


8 
23 
38 
10 
” 


ils have reference to ante-mortem 

and have included only cases w the death was 
isis. I have, however, made an ana- 

my post-mortem records, and I 

per cent. were subjects of tuber- 


or 34 per cent., were tubercular. 
(To be concluded.) 


IODINE INHALATION IN THE TREATMENT 
OF DIPHTHERIA. 


By J. WARING-CURRAN, L.K.Q.C.P.L 


The disease broke out sporadically on the 2nd of January, 
attacking the daughter of a Coast-guardsman residing at 
of da: ‘ore advice was sought. ing visited, 
remerned of the tonsils, with one of the 
indicative of the disease 


, prescribing large quantities of wine and 
: and ice, and counter-irritants over 


subject tell us, once mre | are never recovered from ; but 
all ultimately recovered, with ten others which subsequen’ 
occurred. The wives and children of the artillery-men stati 

in the Martello towers in the neighbourhood in several in- 


him as with me. Of its value in this disease I speak fearlessly 
and truthfully consider that many of the cases I had 
must assuredly have succumbed, had it 


vinegar. The sage I look 
the 
“Cur moriatur homo, cui crescit salvia in horto?” 


municable throu water, whi 
instance, we were unable to determine or 


ON 
A CASE OF TUBERCULAR MENINGITIS. 
By H. KNOWLES, L.R.C.P. Epry., &c. 


On the 29th of April, 1867, I was sent for to see 
B——.,, aged twenty-seven. I found him lying on the 


and eight leeches to the temples. 
>| May Ist.—He continues much about the same, 
, | are consti) . To have a turpentine enema. 


2nd. i get worse. He has clonic spasms. 
On passing the catheter on the latter day I found bladder 


On the 8th of May I made a post-mortem examination. 
removing the calvaria, I found extravasation of blood on the 
dura mater, and effusion of serum beneath the arachnoid. 
There were a few miliary tubercles en oe 
of the cerebrum, about an inch to the right of = 
served of cheesy deposit adhering to both choroid 

t much more connected with the left than 
i e brain, or 
from tu 
deposit. 
of which were thin and by. 
valves were healthy. On examining some of the 


Tas Lancet, ) IODINE INHALATION IN THE TREATMENT OF DIPHTHERIA,  [Szrr. 21, 1867. 857 
4 
From 5 to 10 examined, and a thorough investigation made to account for 
; me 10 to 15° the presence of the disease, but with little avail; doubtless, 
f » 15 to 20 however, the development and diffusion of the disease de- 
20 to 25 ded _on certain atmospheric and hygienic conditions com- 
dingo bating the epid cha 
i i theless, my experience in combating the epidemic 
idently me that the direct of ee vapour upon the 
is of t uct, or on portions respiratory apparatus 
po 
cular deposit. ere were O- males, and tubercular deposit | ment in the false membrane by destroying its virus, or by 
was found in 49 instances, or 79°03 per cent. There were 38 a a thickened, consequently less susceptible, con- 
females, and of these, 1/ tion of the mucous lining of the tract, whereby it bestows a 
power of resistance against the deposit and prevents a further 
, spread of the materies morbi. 5 
eee The frightful mortality which attends the treatment of $ 
‘ession , actuate me in ing on your space 
judiciously emplo with tonics a i 
a regimen, to be the remedy for the disease, and the only 
of scientifically coping with it. 
To those interested in the subject of Diphtheria, the expe- | Pell, St. Leonard's, August, 1907. 
rience of a recent epidemic with which we have been visited, —SS 
and the result of the treatment adopted, may not prove unin- f 
| 
| 
| Mr. R. 
left ; th f the neck on th ding sid a h 
5 side Were | semi-comatose state. I could with difficulty rouse him; 
; there was no pain com of on deglutition, but 4 
dl ve. The tonsil | freely cauterised, prescribed 
a solution of chlorine gargle, and a dose of calomel. The fol- | former condition. tongue was dry slightly furred ; 
lowing day there was an aggravation of all the symptoms, | skin moist; pulse 110; bowels constipated; urine scanty— } 
with an increase in extent of membranous deposition ; the | sp gr. 1034; face pale; pupils much dilated, equal; no in- ; 
voice was husky, breath fetid, pain in deglutition, and acroupy tolerance of light. I ordered him five grains of calomel, to 
ant was 100; eal. He was more sensible, and 4 
the girl died in a fit the ing morning. had had three hours’ sleep. To take bicarbonate of potash, ; 
Onithe 4th of January two elditionsl cases occurred, one in 
the house adjoining the first, the other in a farmer's cottage _I He pass his urine ; 
some quarter of a mile distant, where there was no communi- 112: mouth y we jaw Oued; ¢ din’ 
cation with the buildings in which the disease ia His 
in manner to the first, | chive munch congested. I ordered his bair to be ont off 
passed quietly away. After an interval of several days, six_/°2% lied to the head, a large blister to the back of the neck, ‘ 
new cases commenced, just as the consternation was beginni but the j 
to subside, and when we had hoped the disease had left us bowels 
these I treated by local cauterisation, with nitrate of silve { 
where it was practicable, and the inhalation of iodine in ' 
hot vinegar and sage ; 
ammonia, strong bee — 
the chest, as in the of Were Uruly ak has still su ith a 
breathi and is sinking. 
Tth.‘The tient died to-day at eleven P.M. 
stances became affected; some deaths happened, and the disease | 
only yielded to treatment when the doctor in attendance, at 
- suggestion, altered his plan, and had recourse to the iodine | 
inhalation, which eventually turned out as efficacious with 
| 
or the service rendered Dy the iodine, © those to whose lot § 
may unfortunately fall the treatment of diphtheria, I would ; 
earnestly recommend a fair and early trial of inhalation of i 
eer eposit under the microscope, | [oun at 1t consisted of row: ‘ 
and oval corpuscles, containing ules embedded in a stroma. : 
but seving it sed The somewhat remarkable features in the case were, the » 
believing i many sedative virtues when em- | absence of vomiting, of irregularity or contraction pupi 
played aa an nbalation in throat affections or intolerance of fights ne of the sphincter an in 
Admiralty, through their officer, gave every assistance, | the third stage; together with the absence of tu deposit ; 
and afforded every facility in the attempts made to arrest the in the lungs, and the exceptional situation of the deposit in 4 
of what son the brain. 
water-tanks connected with the were opened and arking-road, Canning-town, E., Sept. 1867, 4 
4 
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Uterine Disorders: their Constitutional Influence and Treat- 
ment. By Henry G. Wricut, M.D., Physician to the 
Women, 8vo, pp. 268, 


Samaritan Hos 

Churchill and 

Wuen Dr. Wright, many years ago, undertook the im- 
portant post of physician to an hospital for the diseases pecu- 
liar to women, he tells us that he experienced great diffi- 
culty in attempting to reconcile, for practical purposes, the 
discrepant opinions which were entertained by others as to 
the pathology and treatment of uterine and ovarian affections. 
Like a sensible practitioner, he at once set to work to solve 
the difficulty. A long and laborious study of the literature of 
the subject has led to some very interesting and significant 
results ; whilst a careful observation and consideration of the 
clinical histories afforded by the numerous cases of disease 
which have been daily brought under notice has led him 
to form very plausible opinions with regard to the comparative 
value of different plans of treatment. These opinions Dr. 
Wright has now published for the benefit of those members of 
the profession who have not enjoyed the same 
for observation which have fallen to his lot. In so doing he 
has done signal service. He has attempted, by a skilful use 
of his materials, to build up a system which shall enable the 

to the accepted principles of general 
‘Anid by successfully accomplishing this task he hae added his 
name to the list of those physicians and surgeons who, while 
cultivating methodically and with steady industry one depart- 
ment of medical science, have yet shown that disease, in what- 
ever organ it may be seated, obeys but one set of laws; that 
special departments of practice are chiefly maintained by the 
caprice of the public; and that, consequently, he is the best 
practitioner who looks at medical science in its totality. For 
just as no one can be a physiologist who is not acquainted 
with the functions, structure, and mutual influence of every 
organ of the body, so no man can be truly a physician whose 
scientific vision has become distorted by simply contemplating 
disease as it exists in a limited part of the frame. 

Dr. Wright divides his work into four chapters. The first 
he entitles, ‘‘The Historical Disorder of Uterine Pathology;” 
the second is devoted to ‘“‘ Disorders of Place ;” the third, to 
** Disorders of Function ;” and the fourth, to ‘‘ Disorders of 
Structure.” 

The first chapter is interesting, and it is clear 
that its composition has been a labour of love to the author. 
He evidently delights in the contemplation of the works of the 
Alexandrian, the Arabian, and the early European schools. 
Indeed, a recently translated papyrus containing a treatise on 
medicine, written at least a thousand years before the birth of 
Moses, has not escaped a careful perusal. The author, how- 
ever, whose writings appear to have been most studied by Dr. 
Wright is Aétius. This most industrious compiler lived at 
Alexandria, about 150 years before that splendid accumulation 
of literary treasures was ruthlessly burnt by Omar, a-p. 642. 
In the sixteenth book of his work Attius treats principally of 
women’s diseases, devoting no less than thirty-seven chapters 
to the subjects of pregnancy, parturition, and suckling. 
*« There are six chapters on various kinds of ulceration of the 
womb, three on abscesses, two on displacements, two on ob- 
structed and imperforate uterus, seven on growths occurring 
in the vagina or uterus, and eighteen chapters on menstruation 
and its disorders, He has special chapters for hysteria, fibrous 


parts of the uterus and its treatment.” (p. 10.) With all this 
it is not surprising to find that the treatment described by 
Aétius includes most of our modern appliances. He gives full 


"| directions for performing: digital examinations, for using the 


speculum, for making medicated pessaries, and for intrgducing 
sponge tents. Not that the speculum was a novel instrument 
even then, for amongst the surgical appliances which have 
been disinterred at Pompeii, and which must therefore have- 
been in use when that city was destroyed, a.p. 79, are two 
specula, of which Dr. Wright gives drawings. 

In the second chapter the subject of uterine displacements is 
considered in all its bearings. The different versions and 
flexions of the womb, together with prolapsus and procidentia, 
all receive attention. Even now some practitioners are scep- 
tical as to the injurious consequences which result from a retro- 
fiexed or anteflexed uterus. The patients, it is true, complain 
both of local pain and constitutional suffering, while they ob- 
stinately refuse to be comforted by the assertion that it is all 
**hysteria.” But an abundant i has long since con- 
vinced us that a displacement of the uterus is just as much an 
actual abnormal occurrence as is the dislocation of a joint. 
Replace the organ and maintain it in its natural position, and 
the suffering all ceases. To say that the pain and other symp- 
toms which accompany uterine displacements are simply due 
to congestion or inflammation must lead to a line of treatment 
as absurd and mischievous as if a dislocated humerus or femur 
were to be treated by leechings and alterative drugs, without. 
attempting reduction. 

The third chapter is devoted to the disorders of function. 
Under the different headings of Menstruation, Amenorrhea, 
Vicarious Menstruation, Menorrhagia, Dysmenorrhea, an@’ 
Sterility, the reader will find a fund of information. Each 
subject is treated systematically ; but every now and then the 
author fixes the attention of his readers to an important point. 
by a few incisive remarks, which are most telling. In the ob- 
servations on dysmenorrhea we are glad to find Dr. Wright 
recommending the use of the vapour from sedative herbs, a 
plan first suggested by Dr. Downing. This gentleman, who 
gained the Jacksonian Prize Essay on Neuralgia in 1850, has - 
unfortunately long been crippled by severe rheumatoid arthritis. 
In his retirement at the Charterhouse it will doubtless afford 
him some little satisfaction to find that his writings are not 
forgotten. For our own part we bélieve that Dr. 
essay is one of the best which has ever been honoured by the 
College of Surgeons. 

From this digression it is necessary to pass onwards to the 
consideration of the fourth chapter in Dr. Wright’s book. In 
this, after showing that the natural structural changes which 
take place in the uterus and ovaries represent a significant 
difference in the order which governs throughout the accom- 
plishment of their respective duties, he proposes a synopsis of 
diseases resulting from structural disorder. This is as fol- 
lows :— 

1. Cacoplasia. — Structural disease which is of systemic 
origin, where the blood itself is depraved, and induces a re- 
sultant local disorganisation, as in cancer and tubercle. 


in the chapter on the Disorders of Function. Thus cacoplastic 
changes are of systemic origin. Heteroplastic developments 
chiefly affect the ovaries. Hyperplasia and aplasiz represent 
changes principally observed in the uterus. 

In bringing this notice to a conclusion, we may venture to 
congratulate the author on the way in which he has accom- 
plished his task. It is quite evident that no pains have been 
spared to produce a sound and useful treatise, and the result 
is all that can be desired. Moreover, there is an air of novelty” 
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Hi hi | 2. Heteroplasia.—Structural disease by which products in 
Bi.) | themselves natural are developed in incongruous situations, as 
iy the hair and teeth in dermoid ovarian tumours. 
aa | 3. Hyperplasia.—-Excess in the reinstatement of particular 
‘fe | component tissues, as in fibrous tumours. 
fl | 4. Aplasia.—Deficiency in the reinstatement of particular 
‘te | component tissues, as in ulceration. 
iy This division accords pretty closely with the plan adopted 
| 
pUIMOUrS, pelvic Dscess, hemavomi ements, &c., and 
‘dl | devotes one very long chapter to inflammation of different | 
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about the arrangement of the subjects which has no slight 
charm ; while the style of the writing is that of a gentleman 
and scholar. The introduction of engravings into future edi- 
tions may be suggested as deserving of consideration ; for even 
a few drawings in outline prove of great service to the student, 
while they save many paragraphs of verbal description. As it 
is, the excellent woodcuts on pages 15 and 18 merely make us 
wish for more. 


Via Medica : a Treatise on the Laws and Customs of the 


which has been long felt. There has hitherto been no 
volume of reference in relation to the laws and customs which 
prevail in respect of principals and assistants. Mr. Langley 
enters into this subject fully, and discusses in several chapters 
the duties and position of principals and of assistants. He 
points out clearly the legal and business relations of the 
parties, their duties in the surgery, and finishes with a 
chapter on Preliminary Studies. It will thus be seen that the 
author takes a very comprehensive view of the subject, and 
we can commend the manner in which he has treated the 
entire matter. It is a work which should be in the hands of 
every principal and assistant. We shall on a future occasion 
discuss some of the views advanced by Mr. Langley respecting 
the education of assistants, 


Epilepsy and its Cure. 
pp. 
striking character to prove that epilepsy, even of the most 
intractable kind, can be successfully treated by a judicious 
combination of bromide of i lactucarium, and occa- 
sionally the addition of lupuline. The evidence adduced is of 
such a character as to demand the attention of the practitioner. 
There is no attempt on the part of the author to dogmatise or 
theorise. He simply relies upon facts which have come under 
his own observation. 


Groner Beaman, M.D., F.R.C.S., 
Lendon : Renshaw. 
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RESULT OF SANITARY WORKS IN ENGLAND.* 


No. II. 

Aut the class of contagious diseases was carefully investi- 
gated by Dr. Buchanan. Small-poxr having been variously 
influenced by another set of conditions, whose effect cannot be 
eliminated ; and typhus fever having scarcely occurred in any 
of the towns except during the wholly anomalous epidemic of 
1847-48, did not admit of profitable consideration. ‘‘ With 
regard to others of the contagious diseases,"’ Dr. Buchanan 
remarks, “‘great caution is needed in coming to any present 
conclusion. For it is not by single years that the intensity of 
these diseases can be measured, nor even by comparing one cycle 
of their prevalence with another, but by taking several such 
cycles both before and after the operation of the sanitary works 
the influence of which it is wished to ascertain. The time has 
not yet arrived for forming an accurate estimate of the effect of 
sewerage, water-supply, and the like upon measles, scarlatina, 
and whooping-cough, inasmuch as epidemics of these diseases 
may revolve in long periods ; and the following inferences 
must be taken, subject to correction by longer experience.” 

Measles has appeared, “‘ with a good deal of approach to 
constancy, to undergo reduction in those towns where the 


iy Dr. Buchanan on the Results w 


sanitary works have removed to a pretty complete extent 
serious pre-existing organic impurity of air.” The disease has 
not been affected by the introduction of better drinking water, 
‘* but some connexion appears probable between reduction of 
measles and diminished density of population.” Whooping- 
cough, as measles, would appear to have declined with some 
approach to regularity where the lodgment of the people has 
been improved, but no other sanitary measure seems to have 
exercised any effect over the prevalence of the malady. Of 
scarlatina, Dr. Bachanan states that ‘after careful analysis of 
every condition, absolutely nothing can be observed coincident 
with the rise and fall of this disease in various towns.” He 

adds, however, that ‘‘if South Wales be excluded, which has 
latterly been swept by a scarlatina epidemic that no sanitary 
influence has been able to resist, there does appear some pro- 
bable connexion between reduced prevalence of scarlatina and 
diminished crowding in h ” Diphtheria, as a rule, lias 
sprung up in an epidemic form after the completion or during 
the carrying out of the various sanitary works in the different 
towns, and together with the epidemic prevalence of this 
malady there has been an increased mortality. 

The results of Dr. Buchanan's investigation with reference 
to the diseases named in the previous are such as 
might have been predicated. They form, however, not the 
least important portion of his report. They serve to show 
the need for a differentiation in sanitary measures, which must 
constitute the next great step in sanitary progress. The de- 
structive contagious diseases, scarlatina, measles, and diph- 
theria, are but little, if at all, influenced by general sanitary 
measures, except in so far as these tend to diminish over- 
crowding and promote cleanliness of house and person, and 
thus limit the liability to contagion. Observation tends still 
more and more to the conclusion that the restraint of these 
maladies must be, as in the case of small-pox, by some special 
means directed to the special end. What these means may be 
is not yet known, but the first step to discovering them is the 
recognition of the fact of their necessity, if the end in view is 
to be secured. 

With respect to typhoid fever, diarrhoea, and cholera (see 
summary table, Taz Lancet, Aug. 3st, p. 276), the positive 
conclusions arrived at by Dr. Buchanan are in the highest 
degree encou aging. 

Typhoid fever.—The extent of reduction from the previously 
existing deach-rate from this disease is shown in the table 
referred to. 

** Many of ” writes Dr. Buchanan, 
“have coincided with duntion of typhoid. Though not with 
absolute drying il of a town and reduction 
in the crowding o pean) have been followed by reduction of 
fever. Much more important appears to be the substitution 
of an ample water for a scanty aud impure 

supply : other being equal, the towns in which this sub- 
stitution has ‘vay compl have made most improvement. 
other important change had been made, typhoid fell to a not- 
able extent as soon as inspection and cleansing were adopted. 
It is, however, the purification of the atmosphere from decom- 
been most uniformly followed 
ya in the prevalence of typhoid. And this has occurred 
equally whether the has been brought about by 

a indeed, are found in certain towns at the 
a of the foregoing list (disregarding Penzance, where the 
drainage works have just got into operation)—viz., Rugby and 
Carlisle, where the reduction has been of slight amount, and 
Chelmsford and Worthing, where there has more or less 
increase of fever. But in these four towns, and in no others 
(for Leicester need not be considered), sewage is received 
into pumping works at the outfall in such a way that sewer 
gases are necessarily much confined in the pipes. In the case 
serious ; in the absence of other exits, sewer gases had 

demonstrably been forced into houses, and outbreaks of ty 

pee | as the demonstrable result thereof. In the other 
towns, though to an inferior degree, there were facilities for 
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the same accident ing. So that it a that the four 
towns where fever has not uced are so far from 
constituting an exception to the rule—that removal of organi 


Diarrhea.—The declension or not of the mortality from 
diarrhea follows somewhat closely that observed of typhoid 
fever. In four or five instances, however, a conspicuous re- 
duction of typhoid fever coincides with an increase of diar- 
rhea. ‘To some extent,” writes Dr. Buchanan, ‘this may 
be accounted for by the lax use of terms in the death registers 
of certain towns, more particularly in the case of young chil- 


Bat there remain sufficiently obvious differences 


w wells havi of 
water in them becoming permanently lowered ; cessa- 
tion of floodings of cellars from -water, and the state- 
ments of surveyors. It is seen that there is a large and 
constant connexion between the fluctuations of phthisis 


between the fluctuations of mortality from typhoid and from | directi 


diarrheea to make it probable that other influences than those 
affecting fever have operated on the prevalence of epidemic 
diarrhea.” 


; and that of 1866 found them in 

isis.—Dr. Buchanan's investigation has suggested so 
novel and important a conclusion in respect of this disease, 
inquiry. Under the term ‘“‘ phthisis” Dr. Buchanan includes 
all deaths registered as ‘‘consumption.” In certain of the 
towns examined this disease has undergone a positive diminu- 
tion, the amount of reduction being frequently very consider- 
able, from a third to a half of the whole mortality from this 
cause having been removed; in other towns the malady was 
stationary, or even increased. 

** The sani improvement,” Dr. Buchanan writes, ‘‘that 
ecrease of ste Soon, 
least frequent exception, is the drying of the ground on whi 
the town stands. ‘As this result has Sot alwars been specially 
aimed at by those who executed 
difficult to get a measure of the d to which it has been 
effected. erring for details to the account of each town, 
the amount of drying of subsoil is stated below in as accurate 
general terms as may be. Here the change of mortality is 
exhibited separately for females of the midal period of lite, 


and figures representing reduction or increase are given 


works, so it is very 


conditions produced b i 

everywhere the same (the environs 

which got flooded through the action of a mill-dam); and 
different degrees of effect may have been produced on con- 


sumption. 

sewerage does not seem to have operated in i 
the The order of the 

id fever. 
sures, and concludes ve not ergone any regular 
reduction in their amount in the several towns. . 


Fortign Gleanings. 


A warm debate has been carried on between the German 
professor and M. Poggiale before the Academy of Medicine of 
Paris. M. Liebig has written to the president to defend his 
milk from the strictures of M. Poggiale ; and the latter, at 
the meeting of July 23rd, answered the arguments, con- 
cluding his speech thus: ‘‘I find great fault with the arti- 
ficial milk because it differs from mother’s and cow’s milk 


POWER OF ABSORPTION OF WOUNDS AND ABSCESSES. 

M. Demarquay has submitted to the Academy of Medicine 
of Paris eames of experiments on this subject. He placed 
upon and into accidental cavities aqueous solutions of 
iodide of potassium of the strength of 10 per cent. After from 


EXTERNAL URETHROTOMY WITHOUT DIRECTOR. 
blishes, in the Journal de Méd. 
Eis o ion was performed with 


of 

a is absolute and universal.” 

_ | the changes efiected in the subsoll water so estimated, and 

H i. | that the two have varied very closely to the same degree. 

5 Dr. Buchanan remarks, 

ved in which, arrangements have 

mode tor e adds :— 

Bit ‘*To the general preciseness of connexion between phthisis 

ae, and subsoil water there are indeed only four exceptions, which, 

(aA in, who are the chief contributors to the mortality from | curiously, are in the case of four towns already grouped toge- 

Sg diarrhea. ther; only in this case two of them are an exception in one 

1a jon, and two of them in the opposite. Carlisle and 

oo Chelmstord appear to have got their ground-water removed 

a | more than some towns that stand better in reduction of 

ie phthisis ; and Worthing and Rugby seem to have had more 

ie Cholera.— Epidemics of this disease ‘‘ have been rendered | influence exerted on phthisis than in other towns where the 

Ee practically harmless in the towns examined.” This is strikingly | removal of subsoil water was more complete. Perhaps it had 

ve shown in the table already referred to. As a rule, the epi- | better be confessed that these are exceptions to the rule of 

ah demic of 1849 found the towns entirely unprepared ; the attack | subsidence of phthisis after drying of subsoil ; or the sugges- 
 & qi of 1854 came while works of drainage or water-supply were in | tion may be allowed that the nature of the change in climatic 

| 

4 PROF, LIEBIG’S ARTIFICIAL MOTHER'S MILK. 

Previous | Change in phthisis 

Nor 18000 Infemaies | 

Tanpaally, | total. | 15-55, 

Salisbury ..| 44) | —49p.c. Much drying. | and substituted glucose for the 
Hi 4 My .........{ 32 — 47 p.c. ? Much drying. fatty matter; and because cow's milk, when mother’s milk 
Rugby | —43p.c. | —48p.c. | Some drying. | cannot be obtained, is better than the 
Banbury ... —4lp.c. | —36p.c. | Much drying. | artificial milk.” Manymem expressed considerable regret 

y 
| 30% |—36p.c. |—4I1p.c. | Some drying. | that M. Liebiig’s name was extensively used in placards and 
_ Macclesfield | 514 |—31p.c. |—22p.c. | Much drying. | avertisemente in connexion with this newly proposed milk. 
Leicester 43) |—32p.c. |—I6p.c. | D 

Newport ..| 37 —32p.c. | —13p.c. Lent 

ip Cheltenham 283 | —26p.c. | —25p.c. | Some drying. 

Bristol ....| 33) |—22p.c. |—18p.c. | Some drying. 

Dover......... 265 | —20p.c. | —18p.c. | Local drying. 

A Warwick ..| 40 —19p.c. |—10p.c. | Some drying. 

six to thirty minutes iodine was found in the urine, and espe- 

a Merthyr ... at ohne —12p.c Sutin recent cially in the saliva. The author considers that ulcers and 

Stratford ... — ipe. |— 4p.c. | Someldal dry. | and those formed by the decomposition of blood and pus. He, 

; = therefore, advocates the ction of wounds and abscesses 
Penzance ... — Spec. | + 0 No change. from the surrounding air, dressing them with glycerine, alcohol, 
Brynmawr... + — |No notable | oF disinfectants; and surrounding patients with as pure an 
x change. atmosphere as possible. 

.-| 308 |— 8p.c. | + 12p.c. | No change. 
msford 324 | + 0 + 1lp.c. | Slight drying. 
if Penrith ...... rs — 5p.c. | +27p.c. | No change. M. I 

Ashby 25h | +19pc. |—10p.c. | Some drying. | 

4 l 32 + 10 p.c. + 11 p.c. ; with success for comple’ umatic ure obliteral 

Alnwick ... cases, this operative measure; as 
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MATTEUCCI’S LATEST RESEARCHES. 

This eminent philosopher has of late studied the secondary 
electro-motor _ of nerves. ‘‘1t is well known,” he sa: 
“‘that bodies highly gifted with ity cause, only for a few 
minutes, a deviation of 25 or 30 degrees of the galvanometer. 
But with the sciatic nerve of a chicken, a rabbit, or a ewe, 
90 are obtained; and the deviation lasts several hours 
to the extent of 25 or 30 degrees. This secondary electro- 
motor power gg a towards the positive than 
the negative pole. Humboldt has said that alkalies increase 
the excitability of the nerves, and that acids diminish it. This 
peculiarity I have found correct by several experiments; hence 
we see that the presence of alkalies in the economy promotes 
the chemical acts of nutrition. Without indulging too much 
in hypothesis, we may believe that nervous covered 


Large fortunes 
t the discoverer, in- 
into 


gave u 
were made by various manufacturers ; 
stead o ing any benefit, fell some years 

ifficulties that in despair 


afterwards 
he blew out his brains. 
ith 


A NEW 


Carenzi, of ' 


A GERMAN MODE OF SETTLING THE MERCURIAL QUESTION, 
A committee, composed of Professors He Sigmund, and 
Zeissel, and the medical councillors Berut, Fu and Melzer, 
has been officially appointed in Vienna to come to a final set- 
tlement on the non-mercurial treatment of syphilis, which has 
' many years been put in practice by Dr. Hermann at the 
pital. The committee have already met several 

times. It will be interesting to learn the verdict. 


STARCH INJECTIONS IN GONORRH@A, 


M. Lime han been very wih tals compound ~ 
in painless discharges, or where the inflammatory stage 


CONCUSSION OF THE BRAIN. 


SPOON-FEEDING. 

M. Denis Dumont lately t an important essay before 
the Academy of Medicine of Paris ‘‘On the Influence of 
8 -feeding upon the Mortality of Children,” in the course 
of which he states that, with children brought up by hand, 
the mortality is 30 per cent.; whilst it is only 10 per cent. 
ith those who have the advantage of breast mi 


SORE NIPPLES. 
or four applications of the following compound 
is complaint : butter, 150 grains; extract of 
ten grains. 
ITCH IN DELICATE SKINS, 
ounce ; balsam of Peru, one fluid drachm ; oil 
and lavender, of each fifteen minims. 


SEWAGE OF TOWNS. 


THERE is not wanting abundant evidence that the time is 
approaching when the question, how to dispose of the excre- 
mental matters and the sullage generally, from our towns, 
small as well as great, inland and seaside, will have to be taken 
in hand very seriously, and dealt with on the broad ground of 
its relation to the public health. The growth of urban popu- 
lations is so surprisingly rapid that systems of drainage which 
were thought to be complete and satisfactory yesterday, are 
looked upon doubtfully to-day, and will probably stand con- 
demned and be superseded to-morrow as having failed to pro- 
tect the public from nuisances they were warranted to re- 
move. 

At this time of year, when the daily journals have space to 


; | tunity of telling how such and such a town, having, a few years 
ago, and under the advice of eminent engineers, gone to great 
>| expense in carrying out a system of drainage, now finds that 


the sewage is either poisoning the water-supply, or that it is 
being brought back by currents or tides under the very eyes 
and noses of the inhabitants, or that malaria has been gene- 
rated by its distribution upon land adjacent to the town. The 
seaside resorts especially figure in these post-parliamentary 
communications; and, assuming the veracity of the statements 
made, most of these towns seem to have spent a great deal of 
money upon what has turned out a very bad bargain. The 


the sea at Brighton, for example, the effect of the sewage upon 
the water area in the vicinity of the towns is di per- 
ceptible. It is said that the water used for the supply of 


out to the sea, get choked up with sand; 
leaks out at the joints of the iron pipes, and is 


| cales 
| cure 
H 
y an alkaline layer, after electrolysis, are placed in a more of ; 
favourable condition for muscular contraction and respiration i 
than other plexuses connected with acid solutions.” 
THE FATE OF DISCOVERERS, 
M. Louis Hébert, in an article on the chemical productions ee 
exhibited at the Paris grand display, speaks of the manner of — é 
obtaining carbonate of cole on by te 
sufficient heat a mixture of sulphate of soda, carbonate of lime, | } 
and charcoal. This process was the secret of a medical man | ' 
named Leblanc. Before the revolution of 1789 he had patented d 
his discovery; but the Republican Government having called 
upon everyone to disclose all secrets which might be of use ; 
er discovery, more directly | 
was just as poorly rewarded. Courtois, who in 1812 discovered | 
iodine, and who died about thirty years ago, left his widow | j 
in the most straitened circumstances. 
SULPHURET OF CALCIUM IN SCABIES, q 
Viessinckx uses in scabies the sulphuret | admit such communications, correspondents seize the oppor- 
manner :—Quick lime, one pound ; spring water, a sufficiency 4 
sulphur, two pounds ; water, twenty pounds. Boil to twelv x 
—. The pationt is placed in atepid bath for half an hour 4 
on leaving it, all the parts are rubbed with a 
placed in a tepid bath for another hour. ‘The 
same measures are repeated the next day, and the itch is con- | 
is complication may take several days to control. 
MODE OF VACCINATING RAPIDLY. 
urin, has had a silver finger-ring con- a 
li capsule of same metal. 
The operator places this sing on ths fast phalanr of his left | letter of “A,” in The T'imes of Monday last, speaks of Hast- " 
on tax cat ings, (St. Leonards’), Eastbourne, and Brighton, as places 
a on ing his and vaccinates | where the sewage is carried by conduits or pipes out into the 
great rapidity. sea to a distance which, it had been assumed, would ensure its : 
complete removal by tidal influence far out into the depths of * 
| the ocean ; yet, judging by what The Times’ correspondent is 
| states, as well as from our own knowledge of the condition of t 
| Brill’s baths at Brighton is naw brought from Cliftonville, q 
beyond Hove, a distance of two miles, in consequence of the a 
catathan eels eneiaieimeaneie defilement of the sea within the precincts of the town. At 4 
Bismuth has of late been largely employed with a view of | Torquay, the disposal of the sewage is the cause of much 
obtaining a deposit of the powder into the follicles of the i , the outfall pipes, which are carried a long wa x 
mixed with lukewarm water, #0 as to obtain a fluid of the Reng Peper 
lon, | to the beach again. In spite of all that engineers may say i 
her | about outward currents, the fact remains that the tendency of Bi 
the ocean tides is to drift floating substances ashore; and the 4 
« EO probability is that a large proportion of the fecal matter cast if 
i i outlets of seaside towns never 
ted into the sea at the drainage 
ts the of | gu fr from home, while the residue dapositad a other 
extend to the whole encephalic mass. According to the | Points on the coast, endangering the public health in any case. q 
author, these effects are confined to the hemispheres, or per- | The problem of effectual sewage-disposal has not yet been 
haps only to the grey matter. satisfactorily solved by any of the seaside towns, unless, in- | 
a 


i 
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deed, the system adopted at West Worthing really accom- 
plishes all that it is said todo. There the sullage is strained 
through portable filters fitted into chambers communicating 
with the sewers, so as to retain the solid matter, and allow only 
the residual fluid to escape into the sea; the solid part being 
retained in the filter, is removed therein daily from the sewer 
**without causing any nuisance whatever, the filter being imper- 
vious to the odour of the sullage within.” Strict inquiry should 
be made as to the operation of this plan, because, if it works well 
in a sanitary point of view at West Worthing, it ought to be 
tried at Brighton and other places which are now experiencing 
a complete break-down of the systems of drainage at present 
in force, The pounds, shillings, and pence side of the drainage 
question has hitherto occupied undue attention: the first con- 
sideration should be, how to remove the obnoxious matter 
clean out of the way with the least possible risk of endanger- 
ing health ; and whether the material can be turned to profit- 
able account, either by reverting to the custom of the Mosaic 
dispensation or otherwise, ought, in our judgment, to be 
entirely subsidiary to the essential object of attainment. 

The proceedings at the Sewage Congress held at Leamington 
last October, as is manifest from the report thereon recently 
published, showed clearly the difficulties involved in any at- 
tempt to deal with sewage from what is called the ‘“‘ econo- 
thical” point of view. The advocates of the “ dry-earth” 
system contended, on the one hand, that the dilution of sewage 
destroys, or at any rate reduces to a minimum, its value for 
agricultural purposes ; while the champions of the ‘“‘irrigation” 
system were confident that their plan was financially unassail- 
able, but that the dry system could not possibly pay. On one 
point both sides were agreed—namely, that the practice of 
pouring sewage into rivers is most objectionable, and ought 
to be prevented ; but no agreement could be come to for the 
adoption of a uniform plan of dealing with sewage, the final 
conclusion of the Congress being— 

“That the of irrigation, when carried out in a scien- 
tific manner, removes the difficulty which arises from the pre- 
sent noxious plan of polluting the rivers of England; but that 
there are circumstances in which other systems may be appli- 
cable; and that this Congress considers that no system can be 
laid down which shall be suited to all towns.” 

Dr. Hawksley, who has paid much attention to the sub- 
ject, entered into a very elaborate exposition, showing the 
great superiority of the dry system; and quoted authorities 
for stating that the relative values of fluid and solid excreta 
were as 10 to 4. From this, would it not appear that the West 
Worthing plan retains the least valuable portion of the sewage ? 

Mr. Heron, the town clerk of Manchester, took credit for 
the authorities of that city that they had resisted the influence 
of the ‘‘ watercloset mania.” About 100,000 tons of night- 
soil and ashes, from upwards of 36,000 ash-pits, are removed 
annually by railway into Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire, and 
Lincolnshire, at a cost (fluctuating according to distance) of 
from 3s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. per ton. The whole expense incurred 
for one year amounted to £16,130, which was reduced by the 
sale of manure to £6644. Mr. Heron stated that if all the 
houses in Manchester had convenient and dry ash-pits (not 
cesspools), the sanitary condition of the city would be far 
better than if all had waterclosets. He estimated that to 
convert the existing privies and ash-pits into waterclosets 
would cost £500,000; and, if it were required to dispose of the 
sewage by irrigation, at least 7500 acres of land would have.to 
be purchased to carry out the system; and, lastly, the water 
required would greatly exceed the maximum supply obtainable 
from present sources. 

Mr, Menzies advocated the ion of sewage from rain- 
fall, not only because the great dilution of sewage destroys its 
agricultural value, but also because the rai ought to be 
available for the replenishment of the ~ivers. 

in 
once within dour cll mat- 


ters before decomposition takes place. Neither water nor earth 
is used, but the soil is just collected in receivers, and the dust- 


of the earth-closet system 
alton, then 


he closets established served 800 people; and cesspools of 

i be cleared out once in three months or at longer in- 
tervals, have been adopted. The soil, when removed, is taken 
to the earth-shed and re-dried, to be again passed through the 
closet ; and it is said that this operation may be six 
or eight times, with cumulative power of fertilisation, and ob- 
vious economy of earth and transport. A small kiln is neces- 
sary for winter drying, the cost of which does not exceed £20. 
It is vouched that the whole operation from first to last is 
carried through without the least unpleasantness, and the 
ny a express themselves grateful for such an addition to 
their th and comfort, the village having now no foul smells, 
nor are the ditches any longer filled with liquid filth. 

Mr. Hitchman, the secretary to the Congress, maintained 
that it would be just as well that the sewage sbould continue 
to go into the rivers as that it should be intercepted from them 

then pope on to the land, to poison the by ex- 
tending a decomposition that leads to malaria. He advocated 
the removal of waterclosets and the substitution of dry earth- 
closets, the authorities of towns being required to provide suit- 
able kilns for drying and properly preparing the earth, and 
sheds for storing it. Mr. Garnet, of Quernmore-park, near 
Lancaster, has been carrying out an extensive experiment on 
the =Per- system. At an expenditure of £300 he has 
a kiln and store-shed, and organised a staff of men, 
cart and horses, for delivering the earth and taking away the 
refuse matter from about fifty open privies, which were public 
nuisances and most unwholesome, and which have now become 
clean, perfectly sweet, and wholesome. It was believed that 
the authorities of Lancaster would eventually adopt this sys- 
tem throughout the town. 

Dr. Carpenter (Croydon) and Mr. Latham admitted the ex- 
cellence of the earth-closet system, particularly as applicable 
to cofintry villages; but held that, in towns with num- 
bers of small owners, it could not be efficiently w The 
irrigation at were be financial 
success, although some were ex on int, as 
works. 

Dr. B. W. Richardson mentioned an instance of typhoid 
breaking out simultaneously with the distribution of yy od 
He urged that if sewage be distributed at all, it should be 
removed from a town, where there could be no contamination st | 
‘* and it should be distributed in such a way that the gro 
itself should be one of Mr. Moule’s earth-closets on a large 
scale.” 

We observe that at a meeting of the Sheffield Town Council 
on the 11th inst. a motiou was adopted ‘‘That the boro 
surveyor and chief sanitary inspector be instructed to 
into consideration the best mode of introducing dry closets for. 
general use in the borough, instead of the present arrangement 
of ashpits, cesspools, waterclosets; and to report aoe 
to the Council. 


The present state of our knowledge, derived from experience 
of the working either of sewage irrigation or of the dry-earth 
system in this country, is as yet too limited for a definite 
judgment to be pronounced on either side; but the practice of 
pouring sewage into rivers or into the sea, without the ry ye 
of measures to render it comparatively innocuous, ought to be 
put a stop to at once. 


A MonuMENT TO BE ERECTED TO THE MEMORY OF 
Vetreav.—The Medical Society of ‘‘Indre et Loire” have 
just decided that a subscription should be opened to erect a 
statue of Velpeau in Tours, his native town. 

KrpperMinster InrirMary.—The late John Crane, 
Esq., of Habberley, near Kidderminster, has left £400, free 
of legacy duty, to this institution. The weavers of the 
town have lately handed to the treasurer, £109 12s, 7d., 
the proceeds of a féte and picnic held in aid of its funda. 
is honourable to the working men, and worthy of imitation in 
other places, 


. a man comes round every morning and = it away 80 = 
i and inoffensively that no polieticn whatever arises. Mr. 
i Macfarlane admitted the theoretical value of earth-closets, but 
. ans considered them too complicated for the working classes. 
on Baron Rothschild’s estate at 
for sis menthe in operation 
m closets are used, and by these a pound and a half of dri 
ii earth is thrown in the moment a person rises from the seat. 
4 | 
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ANALYTICAL SANITARY 
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No. II. 


‘ON CLARET AND BURGUNDY. 


Resvutrs or Toe CHemwreat ANALYsis or THIRTY-NINE 
Sampres or Rep Wings, CLARETS, 
Borounpies, AND 
Greex WINEs. 


Tue interest and importance of the subjoined analyses will 
‘be enhanced in some degree by the following quotations from 
the able report of Mr. Ogilvie referred to in the first portion 
-of this article :— 

‘*The value or price of wines varies according to certain 
qualities or characteristics for which each description is pecu- 
liar. Thus the Burgundy and Bordeaux wines are appreciated 
for their fineness of flavour and bouquet; while the qualities 
sought in the wines of the Midi are body, colour, and strength. 
The proportions of all these are found to differ considerably, 
not only in the wines of different districts, but even in those 
produced at different times on the same spot and from the 
same plant. 

“« The grape is always richest and most abundant in a dry, 
stony soil, where there is intense heat and but very little 
‘moisture. Rain fills the fruit with watery juice, which yields 
‘but a very scanty supply of sugar, and the wine made from 
‘such fruit is devoid of taste or strength. On the sunny sides 
of mountains, amidst the boulders and débrie washed down, 
the vine strikes its roots through the scanty surface-soil to thé 
depth of five or six feet, amid the crevices and fissures of the 
rocks, in search of moisture and aliment ; while it spreads its 
branches and leaves to be warmed in the noon-day heat and 
bathed in the dews of evening ; and in proportion to the in- 
tensity of the sun's heat will be the ripeness of the fruit. 
Agreeably to these laws of nature, we find that the plains in 
the northern and western parts of France produce light and 
generally inferior wines, the strength of which varies from 
12 to 16 per cent. of proof spirit. The finest of the Bordeaux 
wines do not exceed that strength ; but on the sides of the 
mountain ranges which run down through the east and south 
of France, from Dijon to the Pyrenees, and at the foot of 
which flow the waters of the Saone, the Rhone, and the Medi- 
terranean, we find the vine in the greatest abundance and 
Iuxuriance, and its fruit obtaining the greatest maturity, pro- 
ducing the greatest quantity of sugar, and consequently wine 
of the greatest strength. First in this district are the Bur- 
gundy wines, which are stronger than those of more norther! 7 
parts, but which, in their turn, yield in that respect to those 
produced further south ; and in the southern extremity of the 
department of the Eastern Pyrenees, where the sun pours 
down an almost tropical heat, and where the sea breezes come 
charged with moisture, all the requisites for the full develop- 
ment of the grape seem to be concentrated, and, as might be 
expected, the wines produced here are extremely strong. Such 
are the natural phenomena upon which, in the first instance, 
the strength of wine is dependent ; but the effect of these may 
be modified to the extent to which they are allowed to operate. 
In the natural process of ripening, as the formation of sugar 
progresses, the watery particles of the juice dry up or evapo- 
rate ; and therefore upon the period and stage of ripeness at 
which the grapes are gathered will to a great degree depend 
the quantity of sugar in the fruit and spirit in the wine. 

“The wines of Bordeauz, though far from strong, possess the 
peculiar property—in which they are said to differ from all 
other French wines—of not only withstanding the effect of 


the sea without deterioration, but of being actually impro 
long voyages, for which reason they are highly esteemed 

India, the United States, and South America. They also de- 
crease in strength with age, which is not the case with other 
French wines.” 

Of the justly celebrated and important wines produced at 
the foot and on the sides of the mountains called the ‘‘ Cotes 
d@Or,” situated in the Eastern centre of France, Mr. Ogilvie 
writes: ‘‘ These wines, known in England under the general 
denomination of Burgundy, include some of the finest and 
most costly kinds produced in France. Their especial qualities 
are fine flavour, body, and strength. On some estates in this 
district it is the practice to add a quantity of sugar to the 
juice of the grapes.” 

The wines grown in the department of the Saone and 
Loire, and the Rhone, among the mountains to the south of 
the Burgundy country, are denominated Maconnais and Beau- 
jolais, from the towns of Macon and Beaujeu. “‘ These wines 
show a considerable strength, particularly those grown on the 
mountains.” 

Medoc and St. Emilion represent two of the qualities of the 
wine produced in the Bordeaux district. ‘These wines are 
more celebrated for their fine and delicate flavour and bouquet 
than for their alcoholic strength.” 

“The wines of St. Estephe have good flavour and bouquet, 
and keep well. They are reckoned wholesome, and are re- 
commended as good tonics.” 

The St. Emilion district is situated to the east of Bordeaux. 
‘*The St. Emilion wines have been renowned from a very 
early period, and were well known and highly esteemed as far 
back as the fourteenth century.” 


Composition of 1000 parts, 
CLARETS. 


ew 

Bordeaur.— Purchased of and Co. 90, Regent- 

Specific gravity, 996-7. lute alcoho ‘87 54 1000 
grains of wine. Volatile acids, chiefl act Fined 
chiefly tartaric, 10°32. Anhy: phosphoric acid, 
054. Grape sugar, 427. Cane sugar, or other matter 
convertible into cane sugar, none. Al matter, 

1°35. Total solids, 23°76. Ash, 2°57. 

Fall body and colour, not acid, rough, astringent, and sound. 


2nd Sample. 
se “eg ene Messrs. Fearon and Long, 94, Holbérn- 


per dozen. Aleshel, 94: 

S ic gravi ll. Acetic acid, 0-99, 

rity, 9903. Phosphoric acid, 0°48. Grape sugar, 
20 t Cane sugar, or other matter convertible into 
sugar, 3°54. Albuminous matter, 1°11. Total 

Of a deep colowr and full little styptic, but 
a deep colour vour; a 
of fair alcoholic strength. 


3rd Sample. 
Vin Ordinaire.-— Purchased of the European and Colonial Wine 
Specie 122, Pall-mall. 15s. per dozen. 
gravity, 995°0.. Alcohol, bs 61. Acetic acid, 1°48, 
meres ye 927. Phosphoric acid, 0 361. Grape sugar, 


8s. 

c 60. Alcohol, 89°97. Acetic acid, 1 02. 
11°65. Phosphoric acid, 0-401. Grape 
Cane sugar, or other matter convertible into 
cane sugar, 0°81. Albuminous matter, 1°26. Total solids, 
18°68. Ash, 1°95. 


Rather deep coloured; a little sharp, but still fruity, 


| 

| 

4 

22°68. Ash, 2°40. 

Mild, of a full body and deep colour, strong, slightly styptic, . 

but a pleasant wine. 4 

Cla 

| 


i 
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5th Sample. 
Claret, 2.-—Purchased of The Times Wine Company, 71, 
-street, E.C. 16s, per dozen. 


, 993°4. Alcohol, 113°7. 
"11-21, Grape sugar, 
matter convertible into 
matter, 1°12. Total solids, 21°96. 
Of ea colour and body; of 


of considerable alcoholic 
but mild, clean taste, and delicate flavour, with 


6th Sample. 
Claret.—Purchased of the Victoria Wine Company, 16, Mark. 
Specific 15s. per 
ile gravity, 4 Alcohol, 79°44. Acetic acid, 0°60. 
1156. Phosphoric 0-316 Grape sugar, 
Cane or other mater convertible 


193. 
Of medium colour, and no great body. 
7th Sample. 


St. Estephe.—Purchased of Mr. Watson, 72 and Great 
Russell-street, W.C. 18s. dozen 


per 
Specific gravit Rete Alcohol, 79:06. Acetic acid, 0°56. 


Tartaric acid, 0404. Grape sugar, 
5°13. Cane , or other matter convertible into grape 
_—= matter, 0°68. Total solids, 18-02. 


2-22. 
Mild, sound, moderately astringent, and of pleasant flavour. 


8th Sample. 
Castle C. Claret, Bordeaux.—Purchased of Messrs, Gilbey and 
Co., 357, 18s. per dozen. 
Specific gravit Alcohol, 95°65. Acetic acid, 0°95. 
Tartans wid, 104. “41. Phosphoric acid, 0°358. Grape sugar, 
imc , or matter convertible into 
1:05. Total solids, 22°10. 


Of fall body and flavour ; astringent, and of fair alcoholic 
strength. 


sugar, 
21°58. Ash, 1°78. 
oa body, and fair alcoholic 


Specie gravity, 95 995°1. Phocpborte Acetic acid, 1°24. 


matter, 1°34. Total solids, 19°58. | 


Phosphoric acid, 0°35, Grape sugar, 
into grape 


Conduit-street. 24s. 


sugar, 3°69. Cane sugar, or 


street, W. 

Tartaric 
3°69. Cane 

, 0°29. 
19°42. Ash, 2°09. 

Of a light and tawny red colour, unlit, 
thickish, as though a crust had been disturbed ; acid ; 
ight aroma; flavour iar, and not unlike that of 
ild old port; of alcoholic strength. 


16th Sample. 

Con, by Hall, Bishopegate- 
he -street. ozen. 
Specie gravy, 994°85. Alcohol, 84°08. O74}. 

Phosphoric acid, 0-298. 
ee, or matter convertible inte 
matter, 1°102. Total 


doen Acetic acid, 0°706. 


phoaphorio acid, 0-293. 
onc on or other matter convertible into 
3. 


sugar, 0°16. matter, 1°307. Total 
20°56. 
and clear ; clean on the tongue, 
containing it little sugar ; of delicate flavour, 
and altogether a very nice wine. 


BURGUNDIES. 


18th Sample. 
jolais.—Purchased of the Victoria Wine Company, 16, 
pment 12s. per dozen. 
Specifi , 96°65. Alcohol, 90°42. Acetic acid, 0°81. 


q 
| sugar, 292. Albuminous matter, 1°12. Total solids, 
4 | Of a deep colour, of fall body and strength, and of a fruity 
a Tr, a 
and very agreeable flavour. 
13th Sample. 
Tartaric acid, 11°29. Phosphoric acid, 0°388. Grape 
i ie i sugar, 7°27. Cane sugar, or other matter convertible into 
At some bouquet. grape sugar, 2°60. Albuminous matter, 1:16. Total 
15 solids, 22°28. Ash, 2°42. 
i. Astringent, and a little styptic; of rather low alcoholic 
14th Sample. 
The One Claret. —Parchansd of The “Ons” Wine Compeny, 
a 115, Cannon-street, City. ozen. 
Specitic gravity, $916. Acetic acid, 0°81. 
ia Full-bodied, soft, and astringent ; a sound and good wine. 
15th Sample. 
| 
9th Sample. 
St. Julien.—Purchased of the European and Colonial Wine 
Company, 122, Pall-mall. 24s. per dozen. 
Specific gravity, 997°0. Alcohol, 80°86. Acetic acid, 0°78. 19°44. Ash, 2°34. 
Tartaric acid, 10°59. Phosphoric acid, 0°286. Grape Light-coloured, astringent, sound, and of rather low strength 
sugar, 4°20. Cane sugar, or other matter convertible into in alcohol. 
grape sugar, 1°18. Albuminous matter, 1-11. Total 17th Sample. 
A of a little bitter, but sound Cavendiah- 
10th Sample. 
St, Julien—Purchased of Messrs. Hedges and Butler, 155, 
a t-street, W. 24s. dozen. 
gravity, 997-2. Alcohol, 79°40. Acetic acid, 1°13. 
— Tartaric acid, 10°59. Phosphoric acid, 0°404. Grape 
— sugar, 4°60. Cane sugar, or other matter convertible into 
Fe grape sugar, 0°72. Albuminous matter, 126. Total 
ay a , somewhat sharp, astringent, of no 
‘a great alcoholic strength, but of rather a delicate flavour. 
11th Sample. B 
ie St, Julien.—Purchased of Mr. Campbell, 158, Regent-street, W. 
per dozen. acid, 11°29. Osphoric acid, . Urape sugar, 
i Specific gravity, 995°0. Alcohol, 90°89. Acetic acid, 0°60. 4°73. Cane sugar, or other matter convertible into 
.| Tartaric acid, 11°13. Phosphoric acid, 0°388. Grape sugar, 0°50, "Siventases matter, 1°16. Total solids, 
21°54. Ash, 2°89. 
us Soft, and of superior flavour. 
19th Sample. 
ishopsgate-street, E.C. 15s, ozen. 
Specific gravity, 995°7. Alcohol, 89°07. Acetic acid, 0-40. 
t q St. Emilion.—Purchased of Mr. Stapleton, 203, Regent-st., W. Tartaric acid, 12°44. Phosphoric acid, 0388. Grape 
sugar, 4°55, Cane Albuminous matter, 
4 1:31. Total solids, 19°58, Ash, 2°07. 
4 gent, but not styptic ; 
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20th Sample. 
is. — Purchased of Messrs. Fearon and Son, 94, 
Tartare acd, 1 11°56. Phosphoric acid, 0 
sugar, 5°71. jane mga, ober ier convertible no 
2-28. Al matter, 1°27. Total solids, 


21st Sample. 
of The Vineyard Association, 
200, Regent-street, W. 
9960. Aleoho 89°32. Acetic acid, 0-742. 
Tartaric acid, 10°15. Phosphorie acid, 0208. Grape 


, or other matter convertible into 
buminous matter, 1°261. Total 


g-bodied, astringent, and fruity ; alto- 
rich wine. 
22nd Sample. 


Of colour and body ; astringent, thoroughly 


ANALYSES 


23rd Sample. 


24th Sample. 


Specific gravity, Alcohol, 100°15. Acetic f- 
0-918. Tarrio seid, 10°23. Phosphoric acid, 0 
Grape sugar, 224. 
vertible into grape Albuminous matter, 
1-396. Total Ash, 2°16. 

Rather deep coloured and full bodied ; of considerable 
strength in alcohol ; astringent ; sound. 
25th Sample. 
Pommand. — Purchased of 


unlike a Carlowitz. 


flavoured ; and altogether not 


OF WINES. 


(Composition of 1000 grain measures. ) 


= 


Acetic &c. 
Fixed Acids; 
Tartaric &c. 

strength) 
Colour, 


Mineral Matter. 
ve 


87°54 
98°61 
89°97 


113-70 
7944 140729 


EES 


| 


OSES: 


& 


w 
pes 


te 


q 
| 
t-street, 
d, 0-918. 
| 3°76. Cane sugar, or other matter convertible 
20°92. 
Castle 2 Burgundy. — Purchased of Messrs. Gilbey, 357, 
Oxford-street. 18s. per dozen. Y 
Deep-colcured, stron 
4 
a Specific gravity, 995°43. Alcohol, 96°38. Avetic acid, 0°847. { 
Tartaric acid, 9:00. Phosphoric acid, 0°54. Grape sugar, a 
sugar, 4°18. Cane sugar, or other matter convertible into | 5°68. Cane sugar, or other matter convertible into 
| 
Claret, Bordesns, de... | Brett ... None | 1°35 | 28-76! 
Claret,12. .. ...| Fearon&Sons ...  ... 16620) ... 111 | 20-24! 
Vin Ordinaire, 150... & Colonial 17615| onl 162 | Los | 2268 
Claret, 18... | Ingram Co, 546, 081 | o197| 126 | 1868, 
Claret 2,16, .. ... | Times Wine Co... ... 1-47) 299 | o176| 112 | 21°96) 
... | Vietoria WineCo... 354 094 | 194 | 1958 
"Claret, St. Estephe, 18s, | Watson | 7908 18962)... 513, 076 | 0107| | 1802 { 
Castle C. Claret, 188. ...| Gilbey & Co, | 4#38| 0-78 | 1°05 | 2210 
‘Bt. Julien, ... |European &Colonial 24 118 | 0173) 111 | 2180 
Ditto,24, | Hedgesand Butler ., | | veo! o72 | 0196! 1-28 | 21-40] 
Ditto, 22. =... | Campbell... Pet $18 105 | 173) | 
St, Emi ion, 24s. | Stapleton. 336, 292 | 0175/ 112 2200 
Claret, Bordeaux, 24. ...| Nunn&Sons ... | \727, 260 | 116 | 2228 
The “ One” Claret, 24s... | The “One” Wine Co. ... | so-16 [157-45 024 | 0164) 105 | 20°14) 
Vaucleuse, 14s. ... ... | Piot Fréres hives 3°69 O20 | 0124) 0796) 19°42 209 
Chateau Kirwan, 240, ... | Williams&Co. ... | ord | 1-100] 
Pauillac, 22x. .. Gallais&Co .. | sem of $71) 016 | 0204) 1°307| 20°56| MES 4 
Beaujolais, No. 1, 12, ... | Victoria WineCo, | | | o190! 116 216) q 
Ditto, 15s. .. Times WimeCo.., ... | S007 16790)... | \« 131 
Ditto, 20. ...| FearonandSons... | 0180) 228 | 0197) 127 | 
Medoc, 162, .. | Foreign Vineyard Assoc. 89°32 |157°73 | O14 412 O62 | 0197| 1°261/ 23°88) 
Ditto, 280. ..| ... 87°75 |16497| #18 068 | 1°207| 21°92 | 
Macon, 30s, | Hedges&Butler... ... | 995°36 | ... 376 048 | O-182| 1°171| 20°92 4 
Castle 2, Bargundy, 16s. | Gilbey | 90646 = 
Burgundy Pommand, 30s.) Hermann &Co. ... | 99543 | 9638/17021! ... @91 | 0309) 1977 i 
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Tue differences of medical practitioners in regard to points 
of daily practice have often been the subject of remark and 
-the occasion of expressions of disrespect, not alone among the 
‘general public, but among those who are accustomed to move 


‘im an atmosphere of purer science and of exacter data than is 
the lot of the daily practitioner. It is the disparagement of 


the latter critics that is so hard for medical men to bear—of 
chemists, of scientific physiologists, and of the purer and more 
|,§pecial practitioners who try to bring their practice into accord 
‘with precise data and minute facts. We have no word of 
apology for loose data and for all the loose fashions of medical 
practice that have been based upon them. But we have to 
‘tay, by way of extenuation, what indeed is obvious enough, 
that the sins of inexactness and variableness lie at other doors 
besides that of the medical practitioner; at any rate, that 
common medical practice in its variableness only represents 
the indecision of science itself in the sphere of vital pheno- 
mena, where precision is most difficult of attainment. We 
have been led into these reflections by reading two very im- 
portant papers from the ‘‘ Proceedings of the Royal Soci 

by Dr. Parkes, “On the Elimination of Nitrogen during 
Rest and Exercise.” These papers are, of course, charac- 
terised by the care and accuracy which distinguish all Dr. 
Parkes’s writings, and cannot but prove valuable contri- 
butions towards the settlement of the physiological questions 
of which they treat, But, at the same time, they go to show 
the extremely unsettled state of some physiological questions 
which we have been fain to think were already settled. 

Dr. Parkes has been repeating on a larger scale the experi- 
ments of Professors Fick and Wisticenus, of Zurich, which 
last year produced a great impression on physiologists. Our 
readers may remember the general nature of these experi- 
ments, and of the conclusions to which they led many physio- 
logists. The Swiss Professors ascended the Faulhorn, a peak 
of the Swiss Alps, on the strength of a diet composed only of 
non-nitrogenous food. For eighteen hours before the ascent, 
during the time of it, and for six hours afterwards, they took 
hydro-carbonaceous food only. The amount of muscular effort 
implied in this feat was great. But—and this is the interest- 
ing point of their observations—the amount of urea excreted 
during the ascent was little more than the usual amount ; and 
that excreted in the six hours after the ascent was less than 
the quantity excreted in a similar time before starting. This 
result was different from what would be expected on the sup- 
position that Lirnic’s theory of muscular power was the right 
one—namely, that it is derived from the oxidation of the 
muscular tissue. Were this the case, we should have expected 
a much larger excretion of nitrogen, in urea or some other 
form, after a feat involving, on Lrepic’s theory, so great a 
destruction or oxidation of the muscular substance. The ex- 
periments seemed to show that during exercise on a non- 


nitrogenous diet there was a diminution in the amount of 
nitrogen eliminated, and that the oxidation of nitrogenous 
tissues was not the source of muscular power. Professor 
FRANKLAND, after numerous experiments with a view to de- 
termine the value of various articles of food in common use 
as to their capabilities for the production of muscular power,* 
accepted the conclusions of Fick and Wisiicenvus, and ex- 
pressed himself with much plainness in a series of propositions 
which will startle those physiologists who have been accus- 
tomed to accept, with perhaps too little questioning, not only 
the facts but the theories of Lizsic. Let us give, in his own 
words, Professor FrRaNKLAND’s principal conclusions :— 

‘*1. A muscle is a machine for the conversion of potential 
energy into mechanical force. 

‘*2. The mechanical force of muscles is derived chiefly, if 
not entirely, from the oxidation of matters contained in the 
blood, and not from the oxidation of the tissues themselves. 

“3. In man, the chief materials used for the production of 
muscular power are non-nitrogenous; but nitrogenous mat- 
ters can also be employed for the same purpose, and hence the 
greatly increased evolution of nitrogen under the influence of 
a flesh diet, even with no increase of muscular exertion. 

‘4. Like every other part of the body, the muscles are con- 
stantly being renewed ; but this renewal is scareely perceptibly 
more rapid during great muscular activity than during com- 
parative quiescence. 

“*5, After the supply of sufficient albuminoid matters in the 
food of man to provide for the necessary renewal of the tissues, 
the best materials for the production both of internal and 
external work are non-nitrogenous matters, such as oil, fat, 
sugar, starch, gum, &c.” 

Dr. Parxks’s experiments, as we have indicated, were made 
with the view of testing the results arrived at by Fick and 
Wis.icenvs, and of determining one or two points which had 
not been determined in their experiments. Especially, Dr. 
ParKEs tried to ascertain the exit of nitrogen by the intestine. 
The general drift of Dr. Parkers’s observations was in accord- 
ance with that of the Zurich professors. His experiments 
were divided into two sets. In both sets the excretion of 
nitrogen by the kidney and the intestines was carefully ascer- 
tained. In the first set occurred a period of two days, in 
which the two men experimented on were kept on non-nitro- 
genous food, consisting of arrowroot cakes, jelly, sugar, and 
the oil of butter. They walked on the respective days 23°76 
and 32°78 miles. In other words, and according to the formula 
of Professor Havenron, they did muscular work, on the 
respective days, equal to the lifting of, in the case of 8, 453°6 
and 625°8 tons, and, in the case of T, of 346°74 and 475 tons, 
to the height of one foot. If muscular action resulted from 
the oxidation of muscular tissue, we should have expected to 
find a great increase of urea in the urine of these men during 
this period. But such was not the case. We should have 
said that in a previous stage of the experiment the men were 
fed in the same way, for the same period, but kept in a state 
of rest. Let us give the results of work on a non-nitrogenous 
diet in Dr, Parkes’s own words :— 

“In each man in the first twenty-four hours nearly one 
gramme less was excreted by each man in the period of exer- 
cise as compared with that of rest. In the next twelve hours 
each man excreted very nearly half a gramme less in the period 
of exercise as compared with rest. In the last twelve hours 
(chiefly rest during night) the urea increased in each man in 


* See Lond. Edin. and Dub, Mag., Sept, 1866; or Journal of Anstomy and 
Physiology, No. L., Nov. 1866, 
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the period of exercise as compared with that of rest, the abso- 
lute increase in S being two grammes, and in T one gramme.” 

It will be noticed that while the men were actually at work 
there was a diminution in the urea excreted. There was no 
increase in the excretion of nitrogen by the bowels. What, 
then, becomes of the theory that during work the muscles 
are being oxidised and their tissue changed? It is impor- 
tant, however, to notice that in the last twelve hours of this | 
time, when the men were resting, the amount of urea rose 
considerably. Such are the chemical facts. The physiological 
ones are, that the men lost weight—S two kilogrammes, and T 
three quarters of a kilogramme; and that the men did the 
work very well the first day, but were very much fatigued 
during the last thirteen miles of the second day’s journey, and 
had pain in the small of the back during the last four miles. 
Dr. Parkes believes that they could not have done nearly so 
much work on the third day. 

These various experiments are undoubtedly calculated to 
modify recent views of the uses of different kinds of food, and 
of the origin of muscular force. They teach us that a great 
amount of work can be done for a short time on non-nitro- 
genous food, and that even in severe exercise there is a dimi- 
nished rather than an increased excretion of substances that 
are supposed to represent the oxidation of muscular tissue. If 
Professor FrankLawnp is right in regarding the calorific power | 


writing or speaking of the Abyssinian expedition. We 


_ stated very distinctly our inability to discover the grounds 
, for all these dismal prophecies, which seemed to us to be 


founded upon fabulous and chimerical statements rather than 
upon any practical knowledge of the country, its climate, or 
the diseases incidental to it. Now that the subject has been 
studied with more attention, and people have traced on their 
maps the various topographical features of the country, with 
the aid of the works of private travellers, they have begun to 


| discover for themselves the truth and force of our remarks, 


and a much more hopeful tone has of late characterised the 
articles in the press. The general public were ignorant. or 
imperfectly acquainted with Abyssinia ; and we saw, in con- 
sequence, an illustration of the truth of what Archbishop 
WHuarTELey, we believe, expressed about imperfect knowledge 
having a tendency to make us exaggerate difficulties, just, as 
the dim and imperfect vision we gain of objects in a fog or in 
twilight leaves ample play for our fears and imagination to 
exaggerate their size and importance. 

We are given to understand that the entire management of 
the campaign is vested in the Government at Bombay, and 
that nothing whatever is done by our Home authorities except 
on their requisition. The fitting out of the hospital ships at 
Deptford appears to be progressing rapidly. These vessels are 
the Mauritius, Queen of the South, and the Golden Fleece, and 


of different substances as a measure of their capability to | they are to be equipped and provisioned for six months. The 


supply muscular force—as, however, appears to us very doubt- aggregate tonnage of the three is 6990 tons. From 150 to 200 


ful,—then animal and nitrogenous foods are not the only, and 
should not be the principal, sources of muscular power. It 


seems quite clear, at any rate, from the experiments of Surru, 
Havearon, and Piayrarr, and the later experiments of the 
Swiss Professors and of Dr. Parkes, that the amount of | 
muscle destroyed in exercise will not chemically explain the | 


amount of force displayed ; in other words, that we derive our 
force from the oxidation of food, even non-nitrogenous food, 
digested and taken into the blood, rather than from that of mus- 
cular or any other tissue. These experiments certainly tend 
to disparage the theories of Lizn1c. They suggest doubts, too, 
about the wisdom and the necessity of recommending the very — 


invalids at least can be accommodated on board each of these 
ships, exclusive of the crew, attendants, and others. Con- 
sidering that very hot region, the basin of the Red Sea, as 
compared with the salubrious climate of the table land of 
Abyssinia proper, we must confess to sharing the surprise of 
the Pall Mall Gazette at the employment of any vessels in that 
region for such a purpose. To send the sick from the high- 
lands for treatment in an iron ship at Massowah or Ansley 
Bay is exactly the same thing, it seems t» us, as transferring 


| invalids from a hill station to the plains of India. Then, 


we all know what iron vessels are—how insufferably hot 
and stuffy they are apt to become. Surely some of our 


large quantities of strongly nitrogenous food which has been a fine old wooden vessels would have been preferable to iron 
medical habit of late years. At the same time, it would be _ ones, and they might have been utilised for hospital pur- 
wrong, on the strength of any mere chemical experiments, to poses without any great difficulty, and certainly with a con- 
make any sudden changes in those rules of diet which expe- | siderable saving of expense. We have been informed, how- 
rience has shown to be good. In Mr. Savory’s interesting | ever, that these vessels are not designed to be used ag 
experiments on rats, which will be found recorded in Tue | stationary hospitals, although they may be detained for short 
Lancer of 1863, it was noticed that animals fed on a purely , Periods if requisite ; but they are to be exclusively employed 

non-nitrogenous diet fell into a state of extreme emaciation | | for the reception and conveyance of the sick and wounded, 
and died. In Dr. Parxes’s experiments, the men so fed lost _ They are being fitted with Dr. Epmonps’ system of ventila- 


weight and became very fatigued; and very serious conse- 

quences would have followed had the experiment been con- | | 
tinued. Economically and medically, it is extremely impor- 
tant to ascertain the exact amount of nitrogenous food in- 
dispensable to the maintenance of health and strength under | 


tion. It is intended to give an ample allowance of air: every 
invalid will have between 300 and 400 cubic feet of space, and 
| the ordinary ventilation will be supplemented by affording the 
largest practicable sectional area for the inlet and outlet open- 
ings, with punkahs as accessories. 


different conditions of life ; and to know, if we can, how, not | The construction of these iron vessels is, we think, some- 
only safely but beneficially, to replace with non-nitrogenous what faulty in one important particular : there is no provision 
aliment some of the nitrogenous food which has lately been for securing a free fore and aft ventilation. The vessels are 


recommended so largely. 


Ovr readers will remember that we were among the amt, 
not the first, to take exception to the gloomy forebodings in 


which well-nigh everybody seemed to be indulging when | 


divided between decks into compartments by bulkheads, with, 


a row of stern cabins in the saloon. Now, a perfect hospital 
ship ought to resemble the sick ward of an hospital as far as 
practicable; and this can only be effected by making their 
decks flush, and by removing the stern cabins, and substitut- 
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ing windows or ports for them. The medical officers will com- 
prise a surgeon and assistant-surgeon for each vessel. These 
will be officers belonging to the British army; but, with 
this exception, we understand it is not intended to employ 
an officer of that service as a sanitary officer. We are 
bound to state that no expense has been spared, apparently, 
in the fitting out and adaptation of these vessels for the special 
service on which they are to be engaged. Nothing that can 
be fairly said to contribute to the treatment and cure of the 
sick has been overlooked. When the line of military operation 
in the country has been more fully defined, the base of opera- 
tions will be decided on, and we venture to prophesy that 
field hospitals, on some elevated plateau, will prove the best 
position for the treatment of the sick. 

As we have said before, the lowlands are confessedly un- 
healthy. The distance required to be traversed by the troops 
before reaching the highlands is very different at different 
places. Sanitary considerations may, of course, have to give 
way before those of a military or strategical character ; still, 
it would appear that, with the arrival of troops at the moun- 
tains and table land will the dangers to health be overcome, 
and, on the other hand, the difficulties to further progress and 
transport will commence. 

Information collected from various writers, as well as what 
is known of the nature of the climate, would suggest that the 
heat and humidity of the atmosphere, the malarious character 
of the soil in certain places, the unwholesome character and 
uncertain supply of water, and the quantity of fine sand in 
the hot and humid atmosphere of the frontier, will be 
among the main factors of disease. These are conditions pe- 
culiar to the climate, and we can to a great extent predicate 
the results—fevers, hepatic affections, dysentery, and oph- 
thalmia. Abyssinia being a pastoral country, the people said 
to be singularly dirty in their habits, and the dogs and other 
animals very numerous, the streams are liable to become in- 
fected with the ova of worras and other parasites which quickly 
develop in the human subject. We may, however, practically 
exclude this from our consideration, for we are ignorant of the 
extent to which these causes prevail, and tapeworm does not 
render the soldier ineffective. 

Of course, a certain amount of disease is inseparable from 
an army engaged on active service, and the total absence of all 
hygienic considerations in which the inhabitants are said to 
live, must be reckoned among the possible elements of danger. 
But we cannot regard these in the light of insuperable difficul- 
ties. Forewarned is to be forearmed. Although no amount 
of vigour of constitution confers absolute immunity against 
the effects of malarial poisoning, we know to a certainty what 
are the conditions that engender a susceptibility to its action. 
Much may be done to avert these evils by a careful exercise of 
judgment in the choice of camping ground, in the use of tents 
and water-decks, in the examination and filtration of the water 
—and 5000 portable filters it is said will be supplied to the 
army—and in the proper feeding and clothing of our troops. 
Moreover, we know that quinine exercises a strong prophy- 
lactic action against malarial fever and its congener dysentery. 

To conclude: we do not say, let usshut our eyes to the dangers, 
because no one can possibly foretell the events of any cam- 
paign, seeing that cholera or some other epidemic disease 
may appear in Abyssinia as in any other locality; but what we 
do maintain is this,—that Abyssinia proper is not an insalubri- 


ous climate, that the dangers to health have been exaggerated 
to a ridiculous extent, and that there is nothing so formidable 
but that the Bombay Government and the Medical Depart- 
ment may overcome it by the exercise of vigilance, foresight, 
and by the expenditure of money. 

We give the Government more credit for knowing what it is 
about than is generally extended to it. Not being military 
journalists, perhaps it is impertinent for us to express an opinion 
on a strictly military matter; but we verily believe that half 
the number of troops would suffice to effect the object in view, 
and unquestionably the greater the army employed the greater 
will be the difficulties in the way of organising its transport 
and commissariat. 


Autumn, the season of dispersion from the metropolis, is 
also the season of congress in the provinces. Then Science is 
**at home” to all accredited comers ; then, seated like Drpo 
at the feast, she calls upon her guests to narrate their several 
experiences since the last occasion of their meeting; then novel 
statement provokes friendly criticism, which, again, incurs 
amicable rejoinder. Of all the yearly gatherings which the 
autumn brings about, there is none so interesting, certainly 
none so instructive, as that of the British Association. The 
Social Science Congress is not without its merits; but hitherto 
the amateur character of its members and the crude and often 
fallacious quality of its published transactions, have failed to 
give its meetings an importance at all commensurate with their 
philanthropic purpose. The British Medical Association is of 
so entirely special a character that its proceedings, though of 
the highest interest to the profession, and often productive of 
the most solid benefit to science, are yet wanting in that general 
attraction which the British Association commands. If other 
proof of the excellence of such meetings as that just dissolved 
at Dundee were required, we have but to look at the Welsh 
Eisteddfodd on the one hand, or the Peace Congress at Geneva 
on the other, to see the vast superiority which the discipline 
of science and the intellectual refinement and urbanity it con- 
fers, can communicate to the meetings at which its cultivation 
is celebrated. In the one case, we have but the rude and often 
discordant expression of impulses, often generous and praise- 
worthy in themselves, but uncontrolled by strict method and 
unsusceptible of practical application. In the other, we have 
nothing said or written that is not at once tested by the 
severest processes of criticism and discussion ; consequently, 
nothing that is not either in itself an acquisition to science or 
a contribution to its more accurate development. 

It is one among many signs of the widening culture and 
progressively catholic sympathies of the medical profession 
that it contributes so largely to the proceedings of the British 
Association, and participates with alacrity in discussions re- 
lating to topics even remotely connected with its own. Nothing 
is more the mark of a complete professional mind, as nothing 
conduces more to its development, than this readiness to 
receive fresh knowledge, of whatever kind and from whatever 
quarter. The instances are of yearly augmenting significance, 
in which the medical investigator, prosecuting, sometimes for 
recreation merely, some researches in the non-medical sciences, 
has fallen upon new and valuable facts, or has discovered a 
principle pregnant with meaning for the theory and practice 
of his profession. As the doctrine of Continuity, so lucidly 
expounded by Mr. Grove at last year’s meeting, asserts itself in 
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nature, so the medical inquirer finds his subject-matter touched 
at more and more points, and he feels it becoming daily more 
difficult to divide by a sharp line of demarcation his special field 
from those which lie contiguous to it. The incentive to pur- 
sue with increasing ardour his researches into the phenomena 
of life, and of those physical conditions under which it 
exists, is thus kept ever fresh ; and while the constant acces- 
sion of new facts and the discovery of new principles encourage 
him against the pride of knowledge, and shows him the vanity 
of resting satisfied with conclusions which a few years may 
prove to have been fallacious, if not absolutely false. 

Excellent examples of the spirit in which medical investiga- 
tion should be prosecuted are found in the two papers which, 
of all others submitted to the British Association, were of 
greatest professional interest. Several times within the last 
twenty years physiologists have flattered themselves that they 
have at length discovered the true functions and active pro- 
cesses of the liver, but as often a fresh inquirer has disturbed 
the conclusions so complacently exhibited. Dr. Hucues 
Bexyetr showed, in an able report, how we are still on the 
threshold of knowledge as to the amount of bile secreted in 
health. Ignorant as we are of the physiological action of 
the liver, we are still in the dark as to its pathological 
developments; and the unquestioning belief still enter- 
tained by many practitioners in the therapeutic virtues of 
mercury as a cholagogue appears more than absurd when 
the most careful experiments have failed to determine 
whether mercury has any therapeutic efficacy on the liver 
at all. The abandonment of long-cherished doctrine was 
still further illustrated by Dr. Ricnarpsox, who formally 
withdrew his theory as to the coagulation of the blood 
being due to the escape of ammonia. He endeavoured to 
substitute a new doctrine, by ascribing the coagulating pro- 
cess to the absorption of caloric force by the blood, and to a 
molecular change determined by the condition of its watery 
constituent. It is to be hoped that he will favour the profes- 
sion with a detailed account of the experiments by which 
he has arrived at this conclusion, as he cannot expect his 
mere note of hand to find universal acceptance, now that he 
has abandoned his former theory. But his paper will be of 
value if only as inducing other inquirers to examine his state- 
ments by the light of their own experiments; and it may 
happen, as so often it has happened, that the researches in- 
stituted for the purpose of refutation result in conclusive and 
independent discovery. 


Mica 


FASHION. 

Tae mutability of fashion is proverbial, especially in all 
matters of female attire and adornment ; so that when a lucid 
interval does occur it is probable some utterly preposterous 
vagary will very soon mark the relapse. It happens, however, 
that just at this time men and women who attire themselves ac- 
cording to the dictates of fashion, and fall down and worship 
the images that tailors and milliners set up, wear clothes which 
may pass even the stern censorship of the physiologist. Men 


all those forms of dress which produce personal discomfort. 
Ruffles, and stiff cravats, and frills, ‘‘ like the overgrown fins 
of overgrown perches,” are as certainly extinct as chain armour 
and slashed doublets. It is a generation that loves its ease ; 
and the veriest fop would certainly snub—and possibly kick— 
any enterprising tradesman who might suggest tight-lacing, ad- 
vise the wearing of a chignon, or propose dyeing his hair, and 
making up his complexion to match. Possibly one of the 
reasons for such a demonstration of wrath might be the con- 
viction that every woman would detect the artifice with the 
same accuracy that every man recognises the extent to which 
a woman has subjected herself to fashionable manufacture— 
from that dreary old dowager who, “‘ Beautiful for Ever,” 
wears low dresses to display her enamelled shoulders, down to 
the poor foolish virgin whose fussy pad shows through her 
feeble attempt at a chignon. 

These minor follies are however only of the day, and do no 
permanent mischief. But it is reported that fashion has at 
last relieved women from a bondage which they have patiently 
endured for more than two centuries. Those abominable con- 
trivances called stays are become unfashionable. When we 
remember how they so compressed the lower ribs as to throw 
the work of respiration on the upper lobes of the lungs, how 
the excessive local determination of blood thus produced ren- 
dered these parts specially liable to the influence of chill and 
to the development of tubercular and other diseases, we may 
reasonably rejoice to learn that women are to be thus uncaged. 
The ancient style of robe, seeming as though swathed round 
the figure— 

“ Ad talos stola demissa et cireumdata palla,” 
such as the vestal virgins wore, is to be revived ; and the good 
old thrifty adage may by the coming generation be read as 
“ waist knot want not.” 

It might be reasonably doubted whether there is much in 
common between those virgins who lived in constant dread 
lest the lamp of Vesta should be extinguished, and our modern 
damsels who have learnt the value of matches for always in- 
suring “‘a bright light in a naughty world.” But extremes 
meet; and in the ponderous “ Antiquité expliquée” of Mont- 
faucon, Tucca the vestal virgin, who was so pure that the 
force of her virtue enabled her to carry water in a sieve, is re- 
presented (on reliable authority) in modern fashionable attire— 
dress, chignon, and all. Moreover, Festus informs us that 
‘*when sacrificing they wore a peculiar head-dress, consistihg 
of a piece of white cloth, bordered with purple, oblong in 
shape, and secured by a clasp”—in fact, the latest fashion of 
Paris bonnets. 

Now there is this meaning in the present phase of female 
attire. If women would only adhere to it, would let their 
own hair be just bound down as a natural covering to their heads 
when out of doors; would clothe their bodies sensibly with- 
out pinching themselves into hideously unnatural shapes; would 
wear well-shaped boots in which they might walk comfortably 
and taste the pleasures of exercise, there would soon be an end 
to that representative class of the female sex about whom doctors 
know a great deal. The race of chlorotic girls, of ailing wives, 
of inefficient mothers would be improved off the face of crea- 
tion. The scrofulous, consumptive, dyspeptic, pimpled, and 
costive women who crowd the physicians’ waiting-rooms, and 
swallow every largely advertised remedy, from Parr’s pills to 
Pancreatic emulsion, would no longer need medicine. 

But we have no fear for the many thousands per annum of 
which such a desirable reform would deprive the profession. One 
might nail a weathercock to insure the wind thenceforth blowing 
in that direction with the same chance of success which attends 
any effort to control the vagaries of fashion by the dictates of 
reason or of common sense. If no new folly can be invented, 
there are old ones in plenty to revive. Thus the stupid and 
objectless custom of permanently spoiling the hair by dyeing it 
yellow is in reality but the revival of a fashion which prevailed 


have for a long time been gradually freeing themselves from 


at a time when women had touched the lowest point of their 
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social degradation recorded in all history. Myrepsus, one of the 
latest writers of the Greek school, in the second chapter of the 
forty-fourth section of his ‘*Work on the Composition of 
Medicines,” supplies two receipts for making washes that shall 
dye the hair yellow, and carefully describes the method of 
their application to the living scalp. Dyes composed of such 
simple and innocuous vegetable ingredients as Myrepsus de- 
scribes are certainly preferable to the destructive materials of 
which the washes now employed are composed ; and this is the 
best that can be said in their favour. It is recorded that the 
hair of captives and of dead women was cut off to supplement 
the tresses of the Grecian ladies; and it may be that the 
fashion was thus derived. It is easy to artificially produce 
the dull tint of flaxen hair; but that rich glossy black colour, 
which is almost peculiar to the Grecian women, cannot be 
artificially produced. It is reported that, now-a-days, the 
trade of the resurrectionist has been revived, and that German 
graveyards are outraged in order that London markets may he 
' supplied with hair of the fashionable tint, so as to match in 
its dull dead hue the colour which hair assumes when its 
vitality is destroyed by the dyes in vogue. The net of gold 
thread and beads in some degree obviates this; but it is a 
miserable expedient to hide a disgusting sham which any 
honest English girl should be ashamed to adopt. 


MEDICAL ATTENDANCE ON SOLDIER ’ 
FAMILIES. 

In the recent Army Circular respecting married soldiers and 
mo we find that the amount of medical attendance 
by the regimental officers to which the latter are entitled is 
fully defined. The families of soldiers on the married esta- 
blishment are entitled to medical attendance and medicine, 
when they live within a mile of the hospital or dispensary, in 
all. cases except midwifery, when they are not entitled to call 
upon the regimental officers except in cases where it can be 
shown that no midwife or private practitioner could possibly be 
obtained. Port wine, brandy, arrowroot, and essence of beef, 
are permitted to be issued to the families of married soldiers, 
under the ordinary restrictions. Where hospitals for women 
and children are provided by Government, the patients will be 
dieted at the public expense, as well as receive all necessary 
metlical attendance. At stations where such female hospitals 
have not been provided, the circular authorises the allotment 
of a room in barracks as a ward for the reception of sick 
women and children at the discretion of the medical officer ; 
and for such cases the authorities will provide equipment, fuel, 
and light, but will not be responsible for the expenses of diet 
or nursing, 

This order, by stating plainly the relations of both parties, 
will be a boon to the medical officers and the families of mar- 
ried soldiers. The radius of a mile is ample for the accommo- 
dation of the families, and will yet save the assistant-surgeon’s 
being walked off his legs; whilst the restriction as to mid- 
wifery practice will both relieve the military surgeons from an 
irksome duty, and at the same time throw practice which 
is legitimately theirs into the hands of the neighbouring private 
practitioners. ‘The formation of hospitals and wards for sick 
women and children will be welcomed by both patients and 
doctors, and will serve to diminish much of that fatality 
amongst soldiers’ children which is at present but too common. 


DANGERS OF THE STREETS. 

Tux authorities of Paris are said to have under consideration 
a project for throwing foot-bridges over the most crowded 
thoroughfares of that city, in consequence of the great risk 
attending a passage across the streams of vehicles, of which a 
great number are in the charge of careless or incompetent 
drivers. The Figaro says that every day from eight to fifteen 
persons are knocked down or run over by vehicles in Paris ; 


what proportion of these are killed is not stated. In London 
the “dangers of the streets” are patent to everybody, and the 
loss of life by accidents from vehicles amounts in a year to’ a 
very startling total. Looking through the Registrar-General’s 
Weekly Returns, we find that since last February one hundred 
and eleven deaths have been registered as caused by horses or 
carriages in the streets, giving for the last thirty weeks an 
average of nearly four deaths per week. In one week ten 
deaths were recorded, and of these six were of persons 
over fifty-five years of age, and two were of children under 
ten years of age. The numbers receiving anything short of 
fatal injury are not recorded. To childhood and feeble age 
the passage of our over-crowded streets is full of peril, and it 
is not creditable to the humanity or the public spirit of the 
metropolitan authorities that suggestions which have often 
been made for erecting light foot-bridges at the most difficult 
crossings have not been adopted long ago. Are the Boulevards 
Montmartre, Capucines, and Italiens more thronged with 
vehicles going in all sorts of distracting directions than the 
Oxford-street-circus, the junction of Fleet-street and Ludgate- 
hill, the open space hard by the Bank and the Mansion 
mien the confluence of Cannon-street, King William-street, 

h-street, and London-bridge, or other well-known 
tein excessive traffic, One of these days some peer, per- 
haps Sidney Smith’s bishop, or other person of high station, 
will get knocked down and killed by a dashing ‘‘ Hansom,” or 
one of those terrible Pickford’s vans, and then possibly the 
authorities will be so shocked that something will be done. 
But a hundred or two of children and old people,—mere 
nobodies! It is their lot to die, and what does it matter to 


‘metropolitan or local “boards” whether they are crushed 


beneath the Juggernaut of the streets or not? 


COMFORTS IN THE NAVY. 


Tue Times devoted a column last week to the evidence 
taken before the Syphilis Committee respecting preventive 
measures in the shape of recreation rooms, &c., for the 
sailors, by which they may be allured from the brothels of 
Portsmouth. We cordially endorse every word of praise which 
such institutions have received, and can conceive nothing more 
likely to prevent venereal disease in the service than rational 
amusement provided on board ship, with the possibility of an 
hour or two on shore for exercise and visiting friends. Nothing 
could have been devised more likely to propagate disease than 
the plan of leave-giving which has hitherto been adopted i in 
the navy—viz., from one evening to the following morning. 
Unless the sailor were married, or happened to have friends 
able and willing to receive him for the night, he was neces- 
sarily thrown upon his own resources, and, as a rule, preferred 
passing the night in female company. The entertainments at 
seaport towns being of the lowest description, there was nothing 
to elevate his morule, and drunkenness and debauchery were 
the rule for ‘‘the sailor ashore,” and too often for the officer 
also. 

We notice with pleasure that under the new régime the 
physical no less than the mental wants of the sailor receive 
some attention, and that he is permitted on board the Duke of 
Wellington to supply himself with refreshment in the shape of 
beer at a moderate price. This is as it should be; but we 
should be glad to see some attention paid to the more equable 
distribution of food to the crews of ships-of-war when on active 
service. At present the sailor has but three meals per diem: 
breakfast at seven, dinner at twelve, and tea at five. After 
this time there is nothing provided for the crew, who will, 
nevertheless, have to keep watch during the night, and may 
be exposed to all the vicissitudes of a sea life, Fourteen hours 
the rigging, must try the strength and endurance of old sailors, 
and must be terrible to the young. Can nothing be done in 
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the way of supper for the crew without upsetting discipline or | 
compromising the dignity of the quarter-deck ? 

.A very similar condition of things at Woolwich Academy has, 
we observe, at last been remedied by the provision of a supper 
for the cadets. In the navy the officers provide themselves 
‘with supper from their private stores of preserved meats, &c., 
and some wonderful cookery sometimes takes place in the 
recesses of the gun-room. The common sailor, however, cannot 
avail himself of these luxuries, and a paternal Government 
ought to make some provision, if only a cup of cocoa, for him. 
It is gratifying to find that the general diet of the sailor is 
- undergoing improvement in two particulars: one is the issue of 
celery-seed for flavouring the pea-soup, and the other is the 
issue of preserved meats for the use of the crew. In order to 
avoid the possibility of the recurrence of a “Goldner scandal,” 
which it may be remembered some years ago exhibited the 
contents of Government contract meat-tins as a most unsavoury 
diet, the authorities at Deptford have wisely taken to pre- 
serving their own beef, killed and cut up by their own officers, 
so as to prevent the intrusion of horses’ hoofs with the shoes 
on, which formed such a prominent feature in the contract 
supply. In process of time it will perhaps be found possible 
to ship the biscuits in tins instead of in bags, which allow 
them to become broken and dirty, instead of being kept clean 
and crisp. The old plan of “airing the bread-room” by a 
“‘wind-sail” has fortunately gone oat of date, and ‘‘weevils”™ 
are rather rare in the present day; but the total exclusion of 
the humid sea-air from the biscuit has yet to be accomplished, 
and when done will prove an additional boon to the sailor. 


SCIENCE A-FIELD. 


A Love of scientific investigation has of late become largely 
developed in the middle classes of English society, and espe- 
cially in the provinces, and this is due, in no slight degree, to 
the formation in various districts of ‘‘ Field Clubs,” the mem- 
bers of which devote themselves to the investigation of the 
natural history, archeology, and geology of their respective 
districts. As holding honourable positions among them, we may 
mention the Cotteswold Naturalists’ Field Club, the Severn 
Valley Naturalists’ Field Club, and others, which are in a 
flourishing state as regards numbers and activity. 

Whilst affording both instruction and amusement to the 
members of the clubs, the excursions upon which they enter 
as part of their duty cannot but have an excellent effect upon 
their health. The professional and business man, who is 
forced away from his routine labours to climb a fine breezy 
hill, and spend a day in country air in pleasant society, cannot 
but be benefited, at least in health, whether he care or not for 
botanical rarities or geological strata. A knowledge of the 
subjects of investigation does not appear to be absolutely 
necessary for membership of a Field Club, for we find in the 
rules of one club that, though “‘ only those candidates shall be 
eligible who are able to impart some knowledge in natural 
history, geology, or archxology,” yet that a merciful exception 
is made in favour of the large class ‘‘ who desire to study those 
subjects.” To the medical man the advantages of such asso- 
ciations must be so obvious that no lengthened argument can 
possibly be required upon the subject, and we feel sure that 
“‘ field-clubs” will have, to even a greater degree than hereto- 
fore, the personal support of our brethren in the provinces. 


YELLOW FEVER AT DEMERARA, 


_ Tr will be remembered that the English public was shocked 
nearly a twelvemonth ago by the report of the decimation by 
yellow fever of the troops stationed at Demerara. A special 
Commission was appointed to investigate the circumstances, 
‘and from their Report, which was laid before the House of 
Commons at the close of the session, we gather the following 


facts. 


The garrison consisted of a detachment of the 16th Foot, 
which arrived at Demerara in June, 1866, having come direct 
from the imtensely cold climate of Nova Scotia. The men 
were not noted for temperance, and on their arrival in a hot 
climate the diet they found provided for them was bad and 
insufficient—conditions decidedly favourable to the develop- 
ment of tropical disease. Remittent fever soon made its ap- 

; but it was not till the middle of September that 
yellow fever showed itself; and now comes the tale of military 
and medical mismanagement. All military medical authorities 
agree in recommending the camping out, in a dry and healthy 
locality, of troops attacked by yellow fever; but the medical 
officer unfortunately had formed an opinion that the usual 
camping ground, at a place called Belfield, was not suitable for 
the purpose, and recommended that houses in that neighbour- 
hood should be secured. Only convalescents were moved 
therefore from the seat of the disease, the remainder of the 
troops being strictly confined to barracks in the very hot-bed 
of the fever. 

The results might easily have been foreseen. The troops 
were decimated pending orders from head-quarters to remove 
them to Barbadoes, and the small remnant which has been 
saved is now recruiting in the Isle of Wight, the country hav- 
ing lost the services of a battalion for a year. 

It seems very doubtful whether it is necessary to keep a 
detachment of white troops in Demerara at all ; but if it is, we 
trust that the sensible suggestion of one of the Medical Com- 
missioners will be attended to—viz., that, seeing there is a bi- 
monthly steam communication between the islands, in future 
epidemics the commanding officer, on the recommendation of 
the senior medical officer, should be empowered to provide 
transport to Barbadoes for the white troops without waiting 
for permission and instruction from head-quarters. 


HEALTH OFFICER FOR MANCHESTER. 


Ar a recent meeting of the Manchester Town Council, a 
motion in accordance with the recommendation of a sub-com- 
mittee, that an Officer of Health for the city should be forth- 
with appointed, and that the post should be given to Mr. 
John Leigh, M.R.C.3., on the ground of his special qualifica- 
tions, gave rise to a very lively discussion ; the necessity for a 
Health Officer being questioned ab initio. It was asserted that 
the appointment of a Health Officer for Liverpool had not 
resulted in any diminution of mortality, but that, on the other 
hand, an immense increase of expenditure had been brought 
about. This attempt to stave off a much needed reform by a 
foolish misrepresentation failed in its object, and in the end the 
motion was carried, although only by the Mayor’s casting vote. 
Subsequently, however, an amendment was agreed to, which 
affirmed the creation of the office, but postponed any appoint- 
ment thereto ‘‘ until fuller information be given to the Council 
as to the candidate or candidates, medical or otherwise, who 
may, after public advertisement has been given, be found 
eligible for, and prepared to apply for, the office upon the 
terms set forth in the report.” ‘the salary proposed is £500 
a year. The question whether the appointment should be 
given to a medical man ought not to require a moment's con- 
sideration. Anybody having the least notion of the duties 
appertaining to an Officer of Health, must be well aware that 
they cannot be properly and efficiently performed by any but 
a medical man. If preventive medicine does not form a cor- 
relative and essential branch of our profession, we should like 
to know where it is to be looked for. Manchester holds, and 
has held for a long time past, a most unenviable position among 
the great cities of the kingdom on the death registers ; it is 
much more unhealthy than London, and ranks at the present 
time considerably below Birmingham, Sheffield, or even Liver- 
pool, in point of salubrity. We cannot blame the Town Council 
for wishing to have a choice of candidates ; but, in the event 
of their selecting Mr. Leigh, they will obtain the services of a 
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veteran sanitary reformer, whose long and intimate acquaint- 
ance with Manchester has made him fully aware of the causes 
which render it so unhealthy. Mr. Leigh is a Fellow of the 
Chemical Society of London,' and an esteemed member of 
the profession; he has also been connected with the duties 
of registration in Manchester for very many years, and his 
occasional reports to the Registrar-General on the sanitary 
condition of the city have invariably called forth high com- 
mendation from the official as well as from the public press. 


ANOTHER FATAL MARCH IN INDIA. 


WE regret to find that another fatal march has recently 
taken place in India, the scene of the disaster being Gwalior, 
and the occurrence owing to that stolid disregard of all ordinary 
rules of common sense which too often characterises military 
commanders. The Delhi Gazette, in commenting upon the 
melancholy narrative, says: ‘‘ From reading the story, one 
would infer that it was the first time a British regiment ever 
made a march at all. On the morning of July 15th the regi- 
ment received orders to hold itself in readiness to move the 
same evening. The men were at once put on fatigue duty, 
and had to carry their cots and traps some distance in the sun, 
to be ready for packing, and only came off fatigue duty on the 
second bugle for parade sounding at 5.45 p.m. At a little after 
six the regiment marched out of cantonments, leaving nearly 
all their cots behind them, in consequence of there being no 
carriage ready. The old story. When the regiment left, there 
were only four bheesties (water-carriers) to supply the whole 
corps with water, two of whom ran away before they had pro- 
ceeded a mile and a half. There was not a single doolie or cart 
for the sick with the column. The men, thoroughly fatigued 
with the day’s work, kept falling out, and there was no one to 
help them or give them water, except the two bheesties. They 
reached camp about eight o’clock, where they found no camp 
pitched, and no arrangements. Later in the night the doolies 
arrived, and were taken back to look for the stragglers, two of 
whom were found in a dying state, and died before they arrived 
in camp. A colour-sergeant was found dead in the jungle next 
morning, and four more privates died in the camp hospital, all 
from sun-stroke or heat apoplexy. The quartermaster and 
assistant-surgeon were sent on to the camping ground at twelve 
in the day. When they arrived there, of course there was 
nothing for them to do, no camp being up. Both these officers 
were knocked up by exposure to the sun, and are both suffer- 
ing from it still. A court of inquiry has been ordered to in- 
vestigate the matter.” 

We would merely ask, what was the urgent necessity for the 
troops marching on that particular day, and at so short a 
notice, and why the rule of marching in the early morning was 
transgressed on this occasion ? 


HEALTH OF LONDON. 


So far as the death registers indicate the state of the public 
health, very little fluctuation is apparent in the last three or 
four weekly returns for the metropolis. The 1262 deaths 

i last week are equivalent to an annual rate of 21°4 
‘per 1000 of the population ; the rates for the two preceding 
‘weeks were 21°8 and 21-7, so that there is a slight balance in 
favour of the last return. The average rate for the ten preced- 
ing weeks was 21°6. The mortality from diarrhea and cholera 
exhibits a slight tendency to increase, which is most marked 
in the northern districts, where 63 out of a total of 203 deaths 
from diarrhea occurred. Children are the chief sufferers by 
these two diseases: of 203 fatal cases of diarrhcea, only 11 
were in adults ; and of 25 deaths from cholera or choleraic 
£1 were ef childven, 

It is calculated that, during the last five weeks, the mor- 

by cholera and diarrhcea has equalled an annual death- 
rate of 33 per 10,000 persons living within the area supplied 


by the New River Company ; the corresponding rates for the 
other fields of supply being 26 in the Southwark, Lambeth, 
and Kent districts; 41 in the Grand Junction, West Middlesex, 
and Chelsea districts ; and 45 in the East London 

districts. 

In a case of the death of a child from choleraic diarrhea, at 
25, Cutler-street, Aldgate, it is stated that ‘‘the father of the 
child complains of the bad state of the drains under the house, 
and the stench arising from all kinds of filth accumulated 
near his door.” Are the sanitary officers of this district out 
of town, or are they trying an experiment how to generate 
disease? The death is recorded of the daughter of an Italian - 
warehouseman, aged seventeen years, after twenty-eight 
hours’ illness, from ‘“‘ eating poisonous mushrooms.” We may 
possibly hear of more fatalities of a like nature, if Mr. Wor- 
thington Smith’s experiments on the edible qualities of fungi 
should attract many followers over the very ticklish ground 
he has managed to tread with a safety almost miraculous. 


GALLANT CONDUCT OF AN ARMY MEDICAL 
OFFICER. 

We have just heard of a gallant exploit performed by 
Assistant-Surgeon C. M. Douglas, M.D., of the 2nd battalion 
of the 24th Regiment, which well deserves to be recorded. 

On the 7th of May last a small force was despatched to one 
of the Andaman islands to ascertain the fate of the European 
crew of the Assam Valley, a vessel recently wrecked on that 
coast. The party landed with much difficulty, their boat 
having been swamped in the surf. After drying their ammu- 
nition, they proceeded inland, and soon found traces which 
left no doubt that the crew had been murdered by the natives. 
Meanwhile a discharge of arrows from the bush was kept up 
by the natives, in replying to which the remnant of ammu- 
nition was soon exhausted. The situation now became critical. 
The party were entirely cut off by the loss of their boat from 
the steamer which had conveyed them. They extemporised a 
raft, and tried to establish communication by its means with the 
boat in the offing, in which were Dr. Douglas, the assist. -surgeon, 
and four men of the 2nd batt. of the 24th Regiment. In this 
attempt an officer of the Indian army was drowned ; the others 
were much exhausted, and the party would inevitably have 
fallen into the hands of the hostile natives—said to be canni- 
bals, by the way,—had not ‘Dr. Douglas, with his soldier 
crew, at the risk of his own life, gallantly made three trips 
through the surf to the shore. This was accomplished by no 
ordinary exertion. He worked the boat in a 
manner, cool to a degree, as if what he was then doing were 
an ordinary act of every-day life.” 

Such are the words of the despatch by the officer command- 
ing the party, who attributes the rescue of himself and his 
men entirely to the gallant conduct of Dr. Douglas. 

We are happy to hear that the Governor in Council concurs 
in the approbation expressed by his Excellency the Com- 
mander-in-chief at Madras, of the disinterested and intrepid 
conduct of Dr. Douglas, and has resolved to recommend him, 
and the four men of the 24th Regiment, to the special consi- 
deration of her Majesty’s Government, through the Govern- 
ment of India. 

Such prompt recognition of their services must be as 


gratifying to Dr. Douglas and his brave companions as it 
is creditable to the authorities. 


THE YELLOW FEVER AT NEWCASTLE, JAMAICA. 

We have information from Jamaica to the 24th ult., up to 
which time there had been a total of twenty-six deaths among 
the military from yellow fever. The disease was declining ; 
and now that the camping out of the troops has been effected, 
the hospital evacuated, and the sick removed to a new and 
very elevated locality, we may expect to hear that it has com- 
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Thomas’s Hospital either did eat, or, out of bravado, said 


pletely disappeared. During the last week of which we have 
information, he had cooked and eaten, a small piece of human flesh. 


there had been only two deaths ; while for each 
of the two preceding weeks the deaths had been five among 


We need hardly say that the authorities of St. Thomas's 


the troops at Newcastle. A detachment of black troops occu- | have taken immediate steps to exclude the youth in question 


from the hospital premises for the future, and have expressed 


pies the barracks, and furnishes the necessary guards in the 
in the strongest terms their sense of his foolish and indecent 


infected localities. 


Although this is not the first occasion on which yellow fever | behaviour. me Ss 


has appeared at Newcastle, the present outbreak appears to 
have been characterised by some exceptional features ; and it 
seems to us to demand at least some careful investigation by 
a local committee, if only in view to a knowledge of the avail- 
able sanitary capacities of the island during future epidemics. 


EVERY SOLDIER HIS OWN DOCTOR. 
Tuer French Government seems determined to foster the 


practice of medicine in the ranks of its army, notwi 
the collapse of the pretensions of the Zouave Jacob. Accord- 


We have yellow fever prevailing at Newcastle without any | ing to the Liberté, ‘‘the authorities have just ordered 800,000 


such disease at Up-park Camp, Kingston, and Port Royal. 


waistbelts, each having attached to it a small medicine-box. 


It may turn out, after all, that the immunity from yellow | The latter will contain whatever is necessary to give, in a 
fever conferred by elevation above the sea level has not alto- | rough way, a first dressing to a wound, or to stop dysentery. 


gether depended upon the mere altitude and climate of a 
locality taking it out of the fever zone, but upon the fact that 


The whole will cost about a million and a half of francs.” We 
trust that the contents of the above-mentioned medicine-boxes 


at such altitudes there has been but a sparsely distributed popu- | will not prove of so powerful a nature as to be dangerous in 


lation, or none at all ; that the soil was, therefore, free from all 


ignorant hands, lest, like a certain army of old, the troops 


those animal contaminations arising from human occupation, | should find ‘‘ when they rose up in the morning they were all 


and soon. When these conditions have been present for any | dead men”! 


length of time, the locality has acquired unhealthy and infec- 
tious properties, the operation of which the other and opposing 
conditions of climate, temperature, or good ventilation were 
unequal to prevent. 


ST. PANCRAS WORKHOUSE AND INFIRMARY. 
Tue first step taken by the new board of guardians of this 


parish, to carry out Mr. Hardy’s Act, is scarcely creditable to 


We regret to perceive that Dr. Richardson, an assistant-| their sagacity. They propose to substitute for the present 
surgeon of H.M.’s army, is said to have lost his life from this | medical officers, who have fulfilled their duty on all occasions 


satisfactorily, three unmarried medical gentlemen, two at a 


disease. 
salary of £100 a year, and one at £200. Why dismiss their 
THE EMPRESS CHARLOTTE. present officers at all? And why advertise for “‘ unmarried” 
THE comparatively secluded life which has hitherto been | men? These are questions which should receive an answer. 


thought good for this unfortunate princess, in her depressed 
condition, is, we understand, now to be considerably modified. 
It is suggested that the coming winter should be passed at 


THE EPIDEMIC AT MAURITIUS. 
We have information to the 18th of August last, up to 


Madeie. In happier days the Archduchess of Austria! tims the reports were entislaclory. The death-rate at 
wintered in that island, whilst Archduke Maximilian visited - 
the Brazils, and her frequent expressed. to return | 

y A few cases of fever have appeared, we understand, in the 


prompted the subsequent visit, en route to Mexico. 


Mahebourg 
It is now sought to gratify constantly recurring recollections had hithert Al all the se. Bo aie ee 
by the proposed change, and it is not improbable that the ei js es heap wet 
ef: force which served in the Mauritius during the epidemic have 
q sae y been removed from the command. 


much to restore the overtaxed powers of the Empress Charlotte. 


THE SERJEANT-SURGEONCY. 


THE M‘WILLIAM TESTIMONIAL FUND. 
Ir is gratifying to state that this fund has reached the hand- 


We only give expression to a feeling very general in the | some sum of £1239 15s. 6d., of which £1200 have been in- 
and to some extent among the public too, when we | vested for the benefit of the family in the names of trustees. 

express surprise at the long delay in filling up the vacant | (Of the above sum, £800 was raised by the medical officers of 
cxrjeanb-oorgeeney. Sir Wm. Lawrence died on the 5th July; | the navy alone. Of the balance, £14 14s. have been paid to 
eleven weeks have therefore passed without the nomination of | Mr. Butler, sculpter, for the medallion portrait now suspended 
his successor—a period much longer than ordinarily elapses | in one of the rooms of the Royal College of Physicians; £16 
before such Court appointments are filled up. Some of the to Mr. Edwards for 100 copies of a striking photograph ; the 
delay is no doubt due to the fact of the Court being away remainder being devoted to the incidental expenses of printing, 


from London, and the Queen’s advisers as to matters medical 


being scattered far and wide; but at the same time it rather Waller Lewis and Gavin Milroy. 


derogates from the dignity of the appointment that such a 


CANNIBALISM. 

Unner the above sensational heading the South London Press 
has for two weeks given circulation to a report that a student of 
one of the London hospitals had been guilty of the abominable 
action of cooking and eating a portion of a corpse. Although we 
regret to find that there is truth in the statement of the dis- 
gusting act having occurred, we are happy to be able to affirm, 
on the best authority, that no member of the body of medical 
students—who are gentlemen both by birth and education— 
had anything to do with the matter. The truth appears to 
be that a young assistant in the chemical laboratory at St. 


Tue returns for the last six weeks show a very satisfactory 
condition of the health of the City. The average number of 
deaths for the period is 291; the actual number is only 217. 
The deaths from tubercular disease were 41; from zymotic 
disease 16, excluding diarrhea, which caused 28 deaths. The 

of Shipping inspected 247 ships, and found three 
disposed to say, only three / 57,4491b. of meat was destroyed 
as unfit for food, and three persons were sentenced to fine or 


the registration of medical students have been sent to all the 
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recognised Schools of Medicine in England. Students com- 
mencing their studies are directed to apply to him, according 
to the form with which they will be supplied on application 
to the several qualifying bodies, or at the schools of medicine 
and hospitals. 


A curious work has been published at Breslau by Dr. Her- 
mann Kohn, in which he gives the result of the examination 
of the eyes of 10,860 school children. Of these 17'1 per 
cent. were short-sighted. This he attributed to the faulty 
construction of the desks and forms, which required the | to 
children to read with the books close to their eyes. 


A pearH from chloroform occurred last week in the Southern 
Hospital, Liverpool. The patient was a boy, fifteen years of 
‘age, who was placed under chloroform for the purpose of 
undergoing an operation on the knee-joint. Everything went 
on favourably until the operation was completed, when the 
pulse of the patient suddenly ceased to beat. Artificial re- 
*piration was maintained for about an hour, and every effort 
ased to restore the boy, but without avail. The medical evi- 
dence went to show that all possible care was taken in the 
administration of the chloroform, and the jury returned a 
verdict to the effect that the lad died from misadventure from 
the administration of chloroform during an operation. 


Tue medical officers’ library at Aldershot is now in a state 
of great efficiency. Numerous volumes have lately been added 
to the collection. 

Dr. H. B, Marsu has been elected Coroner for Worcester- 
shire without a contest. He had officiated as Deputy-coroner 
for seven years. 


THE CHOLERA. 


Ovr chronicle includes four weeks’ news. In both hemi- 
spheres the epidemic is reported to have broken out in various 
places; but, as a rule, the outbreaks, although severe, are 
limited in area. 

A correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette states that, since 
the 9th of August, 237 persons have died of cholera at Rotter- 
dam, 63 at Dordecht, and 62 at Zaandam. The Queen of the 
Netherlands had visited the cholera hospital in Rotterdam, 
and remained in the establishment an hour, speaking with the 
poor sufferers. The epidemic is said to be more virulent than 
iast year. 

During the week ending August the 15th, 66 cases of 
cholera occurred in Dantzic, and 39 deaths. During the week 
ending the 29th of August, 93 cases were reported in the city, 
and 42 deaths. 

News from Berlin, on the 7th of September, states that 
cholera had appeared in Breslau, where about 3 cases and 2 
deaths occurred daily. At Warsaw, Wilna, and in other 
parts of north-eastern Russia, the disease was somewhat more 
prevalent. At Elberfeld, where the epidemic is said to have 
committed serious ravages of late, the malady was on the 
decrease. 

From Munich, on the 27th of August, we learn that cholera 
had broken out with some intensity, on the 5th of August, at 
Friesenheim, a smal] town, having a population of 1800, in the 
Bavarian Palatinate, near Manheim. The disease was de- 
creasing on the 18th of August. The town is described as 
being situated on some low ground near the Rhine, and is 
reported to be very unwholesome. Bavaria proper was free 
from the epidemic at the dates given. 

The epidemic has broken out in Messina. The following are 
the daily returns from the 19th August to the 4th September. 
The returns are made up from noon on the one day to noon on 


[Serr. 21, 1867. 
Cases. Deaths. Cases. 

Aug. 19-20 ... 48 37 | Aug. 27-28 .. & ... 
28-29 ... Jl ... 
21-22 ... 8 ... 5O 29-30 .. 74 ... 89 
22-23 ... 108 ... 81 30-31 ... 87 ... 
23-24 ... 101 ... 119 31-1 Sept. 68 ... 4 
24-25 .. 83 .. 100 | Sept. 12 .. .. 
25-26 ... 88 ... 44 2-3 . 3 ... 6 
26-27 ... 93 ... 144 3-4 . 0 .. 5 

In Palermo and Catania the outbreak is y diminishing. 
the cases had fallen 


havin been, it is asserted, on a revious day 300, and the 
attacks 500! The population of was estimated at 


584,929 in 1862. 

The disease has appeared in Venice. The first case took 
pigse-an She, Spies and from that date to noon on the 
2th August there were 26 attacks and 12 deaths. Three 
cases were prior to noon of the 12th August at 


Macetre, and at Chioggin 65 cance and 20 deaths to the mame 


the commune of Rivolta d’Adda, pro 387 omen 
theme. weve from Suge tothe 387 
males and 187 females), and 198 deaths (1 


females). 


The following return has been published for the province of 
Milan :— 


From the commencement of the outbreak to the 31st July. 


Males. Females. Males. Females. 

i 305 206 

Abbiategrasso 
Monza ... .. 70 47 51 26 
City of Milan :— 

June 14th to July 27th 3 1 
isth&14th 0... 0 29th 6... 
30th 6 .. 4 
17th 0 ... 1 | Aug. Ist 
19th iis 3rd 
20th 4... 4th S «nid 
Bin 3% 5th 7. 
6th 8 .. 3 
25th 
26th er beeen 131 92 


Other items of news of the 


from I are as 
follows :—Naples, Septem! 


ner. Sad. Number of cases last 


moderate statement, to 1200; and in Albano, from the 6th of 
August, to 570.” (The Times Correspondent). Later news of 
the same date (2nd of September) tg ote an increase of hg 
epidemic in Rome and Albano. aples, September 5th. 
Cholera made its appearance here on the 3lst of Jaly, 

has now declared itself more decidedly. ‘‘ The 

cases for the last four days (30th August to 2nd Septem! 
inclusive) have been respectively 16, 37, 16, and 27; and the 
deaths 12, 21, 22, and 20,—a terrible roportion, sho 
how violent is the character of cholera this year throu ——_ 
Southern Italy.” (The Times.) The last report from P 

gives 62 cases and 35 deaths. From Rome, the latest daily 
return is 33 cases and 25 deaths. —Albano, Sept. 11: No case 
of cholera for twelve days. Deaths from epidemic among the 
inhabitants, according to municipal register, 775. 

The general news trom Calabria and Sicily as to the state of 
the geome under the infliction of the epidemic is horrible. 
Terrible excesses ore than 80 ‘per in Calabria by 

peasan ore than 80 8 are 
being attributed to wilful seattering of lethal drugs. In 


the day following. 


Sicily the misery of famine is added to that of pestilence. 
From Trieste, on the 22nd of August, it is reported that 


a. ‘ 14, and the deaths to 11. In the former town, on the 
a 
& 4 : 
\ 
| 
| 
| 
| 
‘ 
| 
tered in the city, during 8, 
ae | In Salerno, after a fall, a slight increase of the epidemic had 
ie | occurred. In Rome the epidemic was said to be diminishing. 
i | “The number of deaths occasioned by the epidemic in that 
*S i city, from the 9th of May, amount, according to the most 
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- but made little progress. the first of 

the disease, on the 29th of July, to the 22ad August, 65 
cases had been registered, and 37 deaths. 

News from Ragusa, of the 17th August, states that only ® 
cases of cholera had occurred in that city, and that the 
ease was declining in Montenegro and Herzgovina. 

A report from Marseilles, dated the 8th of pred 
that a few cases of cholera, and 1 death, had oceurred in 


that city. 
Malia.—V 3rd: Isolated cases of cholera are 
at Sliema and St. Dulcians.— Sept. 8th: Two com- 
of the 14th Regiment were placed under canvas on the 
the 6th inst., and 2 
previously.—Sept. 15th: The I4th h Regiment, after losing 9 
men, has been removed to Gozo. The Sth Regiment is placed 
under canvas. One or two cases of cholera occur daily among 
the civil 
oan —Prior to the 26th of A 
reported to have occurred in 
pacar ult., and two cases happened on the 26th. 
of the discase has since been questioned. 
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from Tunis of the 4th inst. states that 
there, and that clean bills of health are 


issued. 
Asia,—A telegram from dated the 5th of 
ber, states that cholera has out virulently at 


ran. 

The United States.—The New York Medical Record for the 

15th of August gives the following information respecting the 
progress of the epidemic in the United States :— 

appears to have manifested itself decidedly 

at Fort Larned and Dodge, and still prevails 


among the troops 
at. Fort Harker, all of which are stations upon the 
‘plains,’ or prairies of the West, and designed more particu y 


as defences Indian depredations. Exchanges say ‘ 
is raging fearfully in Ellsworth, Kansas, the average tnt in 
by ea et A telegram has also been received at the 
ent from Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, announcing 
bby ee of Lieutenant-Colonel George M. M‘Gill, Assistant- 
Surgeon United States Army, by cholera, near old Fort Lyon, 
Colorado Territory, on the 20th ult. 
that two companies of the Thirty-eighth United States Infantry 
lam. Be ult., and reported having 
twenty cases of cholera and seven deaths up to that time. 
Another account states that ‘seven cases occurred in one 
Salina, Kansas, which resulted in three deaths.’ In 
pi Valley, partioalariy i in the 
Itural interests, 
The same is true 


region of broken levées and 
the ence has likeyvise 
of Arkansas, the plantations in the vicinit 
Are, and Helena ter at the 
latter place lost twenty-five hands in one week, The mortality 
from disease at Memphis, Tenn., at one time reached as 
high as 50 per day, but has since visibly declined. In our ome 
= there have been no importations from abroad, 
few cases have been returned to the Health Board, not ~ 

which, however, were regarded as authentic.” 

A recent telegram states that the epidemic had broken out 
late and that it is raging in the Indian ter- 


BRITISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE ADVANCE- 
MENT OF SCIENCE. 


MEETING AT DUNDEE, 
From THe To THe 12TH or Sepremper, 1867. 


Setpom indeed has there been a larger gathering or a more 


successful meeting of the Association than that just termi- | T 


nated at Dundee—the third town in Scotland as regards popu- 
lation. The inhabitants of the town and its vicinity vied with 
one another to extend a hearty welcome to all, and especial 
care was taken to accommodate those who came so far north 
from remote distances. As usual, members of the medical 


fession were t from all the and 
font their ul aid towards this annual 

y contributing of great ~ and interest. 
Sur space will only permit us to briefly notice some of the 
more important. Judged by the standard of comparison pre- 
sented by the coup d’wil of the work done at the meetings of 
the Association in general, and of Dundee in icular, 4 oe 

share of it is the product of medical thought, and well demon- 
strates the scientific _ of mind of the medical philosopher. 
nae SHarpey was the president of the section in Biology, 
ided over the department of ee, and Physiol 
He delivered an opening Address, reviewing the present 
the science. 

Dr. Hugues Bennerr (of Edinburgh) contributed some 
**New Investigations to determine the Amount of the Bile 
secreted by the — and how far this is influenced by Mer- 
curials.” He stated that although much had been written re- 
garding the functions of the liver, and the action of mercurials 
upon it, very little exact information existed on the subject. 

winter a committee was formed in Edinburgh to reinves- 
tigate the amount of bile secreted in health, and after the ad- 
ministration of mercurials. This committee was com 
Professors Christison and Maclagan, Drs. Rogers, Rutherf 
Gamgee, Frazer, and Professor Bennett, the chairman 
a After studying all that had been previously pub- 
lis by authors, the committee made further experiments on 
dogs—animals best suited for the purpose. The results of four 
series‘of these experiments were given as to the amount of bile 
, with and without mercury. In each case the weight 
of the animal was taken, a biliary fistula formed, the amount 


twenty-four hours measured, and its solids and salts ascer- 
tained. The greatest variations were found to exist in the 
amount of bile secreted daily, independently of the amount of 
food or other obvious cause. The same fact was o 

when mercury was given. No conclusions were, however, 
drawn ; and the author asked for a small grant to defray the 
expenses of further researches into the subject. 

PrEsipENT observed that the experiments made had 
led to no definite results, and the matter might be said to be 
still sub judice. He thought the experiments were worthy of 

encouragement. 
Pur. Nanneley, of Leeds, and others took part in the dis- 
cussion. 

Following this Dr. Micnar. Foster exhibited some 

parations by Professors Hering, Kolliker, and Eberle, show- 
ing the minute anastomosing by which the finest bile- 
ducts commence in the liver. The blue threads of the injec- 
tion could be seen over and among the cells, but always 
arranged in a certain order, as explained by Dr. Foster, A 
similar series of preparations from the liver of the rabbit was 
by Professor Turrer, of Edinburgh. 

paper ‘‘On the I fluence of Ais on Vital Action as 

the Air-Pump,’’ by Dr. Jonn Davy, the author 
tse some experiments, showing how much longer some 
animals are capable oe — privation of air than others. 
In one instance an Raed, preducing a healthy 
chicken, after having te acted upon by an air moe aw: 
six days. A young bird expired in about half a minute ; 
fish—a minnow— in about an hour; a frog and a toad in ik 
the same time ; an earthworm in about an hour and a half; 
insects, after apparent death for more than an hour, acinhcaand 
on exposure to the air, and that repeatedly. Birds ‘submerged 
in water lived from four to twenty minutes, according to the 
species. A buzzard lived twenty minutes, a fowl hee minutes, 
and a goose or a duck ten minutes. 

**On Certain Effects of the Concentrated Solar Rays upon 
the Tissues of Living Animals immersed in Water,” formed a 
contribution by Dr. G. Ropusson. His experiments showed 
that by concentrating the solar rays upon the skin of the hand 
under water the same immediate burning pain, followed 


thet, ob the of 
salmon se Lewis, salmon were omen ently fou 
marks of inflammation of the brain, bones 


“4 
4 
Deaths week ending Aug. 24th 18° 196 .. 265 
ing Aug. is 19% ... 
Bist 22 226 .. 198 123 | 
Sept. 7th 20 198 ... 157 132 
» 203 .. 
ica,—A 
cholera tas conse! | 
for 
j 
| inflammation and vesication, was produced as if the part iq 
, been similarly heated in the air. The subaqueous concentra- , 
tion of the rays on any part of the surface of aquatic : 
animals gave rise to instant pain, and when the focus could be aia 
retained for a few seconds on the head of a tadpole or small 7 
fish, death immediately resulted as from an electric shock. 
he writer endeavoured to show by a variety of considera- 
ions that this action was rather physiological than purely ; 

lof the best | 
nd dead, in 
re decided 

head, and 17 
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the skin. the Gomeving of 
quiry. 


Considerable interest was manifested in a communication 
Dr. Ricnuarpson, of London, ‘‘On of the Blood 
-——a Correction of the Ammonia Theory,” for in it the author 


withdrew his ammonia theory of Pattee. He referred 
to the facts which had led him to adopt his theory, and now 
explained why he abandoned it. Some recent experiments 
which he had made on the influence of heat and cold on al- 
buminous and fibrinous fluids had shown him that the 
of coagulation in these fluids is due to a communica- 
Yin of calorie force to them, and to a physical or molecular 
change, determined by the condition of their constituent water. 
Thus all substances which possess the power of holding blood 
in the fluid condition, through fixed various soluble 
salts, and volatile alkali, in every respect act after the manner 
of cold. They render latent so much heat, and in the absence 
of that heat the fibrin remains fluid. In the opposite sense, 
every substance which combines with water, and produces con- 
with liberation of heat, quickens coagu lation. The 
heat and cold illustrate truth ; and 
these facts turn the differences of coagulation in animals 
different temperatures. The author f i 
the ordinary condition there is a constant process 
coagulation progressing in the living body in the formation or 
construction of muscle, and a steady and 
of force from these which are solidified by cold and 
vil appa are rendered solid by heat. 
hich ensued, Mr. NunNELEY observed 
that whether the Chee which Dr. Richardson now advanced 
would prove more successful than the former one it would be 
habe A great many persons conceived there was a 
connected with his first theory, and of course there 
would be hesitation among members to accept without further 
consideration the one he had just pro’ 
Vegetable and Animal Food of the ‘Natives of Australia, in 
reference to Social Position; with a Com nm between the 
Australian and some other Races of Man.” Nothing of animal 
life came amiss to the ever-hungry Australians, who devoured 
alike all mammals, birds, reptiles, fish, and insects. Amongst 
the last were catterpillars which feed on the wattee-tree, 
and the larve of a black ant. Mr. Gould had said that the 
paar any shen nicely roasted over a wood fire, were very 
good, but the ant-eggs made him sick. Although corn and 
cattle have been —, cy have never grown abundance 
during three wn a plant or 
naked, houseless, wan- 


bred an anim are nw tae 
savages, living on uctions earth, 
ey were when first seen by civilised man. 

Two excellent papers were read in the Economic Section, 
one by Sir Jonn Bowrinc, ‘On Productive Labour in _ 
sons as associated with the Reformation of Criminals,” the 
other, by Mr. James O.pHAmM, of Hull, “On the Utilisation 
or more fitable am pe oman of Male Convicts.” The 
clearing of the beds channels of our rivers was the mode 
in the latter paper. 


rofessor WANKLYN read a the Existence of 
Putrescible Matter in River oP. wa Waters,” in which he 
ic matter in London water. 

of consi e interest, as portion of 

was read by Dr. Copsoxp, enti 
on the Entozoa of the Common Fowl and of Game tan ie 
their supposed relation to the Grouse Disease.” He said that 
the view entertained that the grouse disease was due to the 


of cestoid entozoa, or tapeworms, was entirely erro- 
neous. The mere fact that in many 


instances tapeworms are 
found in the intestines of birds dying of the disease, afforded 
no positive proof of their real influence, especially as there was 
evid abundant 


prepared to say what was the cause 
disease, but it had no necessary connexion 
either ov of No amount of 
numerous to prove fatal to the bearer of them, death never 
line of elon Sal we wer He 


He one day counted no less than sixty-seven birds of prey in 
Tunis, and it reallyswarmed with game. Birds of prey always 


by | attacked the birds which rose last, and were weakest, and 


= the spread of disease was prevented. Mr. Busk, the 
, concurred in the remarks of Mr. Tristram, and said 
he believed that the ye her any of birds of prey committed 
the mischief it was intended to prevent. 
Cc. Montpellier) exhibited some osteo- 
h photographs, to illustrate the com- 
a nbs “ledueed by the torsion of the humerus. His 
were made in French, and an active ——— 
pre in which the President of the Section, Dr. S 
Professor Thomson (of Glasgow), Professor. Cleland, 
Nanneley, and others, took 
“On the Adaptation of Structure of the Shell of the 
Bird's Egg to the Function of R ” formed the subject 
of a communication by Dr. Ocutvre. Its principal object was 
to show the constant occurrence of a cavernous stratum on the 
interior of the eggshell, formed by a series of warty ex- 
crescences from the calcareous crust, and covered in by the 
lining membrane of the shell, which adhered so intimately to 
the points of the tubercles that a fleecy film is always left 
when the membrane is torn off on pe agg of the shell, 


coloured liguid furnish am indirect 
more pervious nature of the inter- 


Bes 

In a Contribution to the Anatomy of the Pilot Whale,” 
Professor TurNER described the distribution of the great 
arteries which arise from the arch of the aorta, and some 
features in the cervical vertebra. A greater number of com- 


Sh Duncan Gre read a **On the Vocal and other 
Influences upon Mankind of Pendeney of the Epiglottis.” In 
a series of experimental inquiries carried on during the last 
seven years with the hovers in healthy persons of both 
sexes and of different ages, from the infant to the very old man, 
and of varying positions in life, he had discovered, in a total of 
4600 Europeans, that the epi, mq me was pendent in 513—equi- 
valent to 11 per cent. and a In some 280 natives of 
India, China and other parts of Asia, and various parts of 
nearly all had the epiglottis ent, in the two sexes 
at all ages, from young upwards. He was, how- 
over, nos diaposed to op on the latter, but confined his 
to the The influences observed were a 
modification or alteration of the natural voice, with a tendency 
towards a bass tone in males. The sin voice was mate- 
riall the female sex, er notes could 

ant beget all in some persons, whilst in others their 
pendency could never become singers of any note, and the 
voice in them, as well as in in speaking, is not clear and 
silvery as it ought to be. He dwelt ~ he the constitutional 
eects of pendency of the epiglottis, a and the predisposition 
to epidemic disease which it 
A discussion ensued, in whi of tas Seton: 
Mr. Nunneley, Dr. Ogilvie, Dr. John Davy, and the Rev. C. H. 
Cholmeley took part. 
Dr. M‘IntosH made a communication ‘On 

Salmon. 


powder, were the substances used. The various effects 

these were described. in solution was ex- 
cessively fatal. Aconite the auricular and lessened 
the ventricular cortraction, so that for every two contractions 
of the former there was but one of the latter. The rapid re- 


eration of textures after operations on the young fish was 
to 


Prof, Hucues Bewnerr read a “On 
not 


Dr. B. W. Ricnarpson followed with a communication 


“On some Effects produced by 
certain parts of the Nervous System. proceeded to 


form his well-known ents He text 
parte of the nervous 
and minutely described the effects of extreme cold ou 


explained the effects 


disease among game. 


| the tanks 


of nerves, on the brain as a whole, on parts of the 


i? 
Be 
4 
| 
if calcination. penetration of external air into 
7 cavernous structure, through the overlying stratum of the 
Ba calcareous crust, is facilitated by the pore-like pits on the out- 
7 
4 
4 
iM 
ng j | chloroform, morphia, ether, creasote, ammonia, and bleachi 
it 
_ 7 e list comprised about twenty forms of worms. The | 
_— Rev. H. B. Tristram remarked that by extirpating from the 
7 land birds of prey, they had engendered 
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A or 
by Mr. Henry J. Ker Porrer. In 1866, he visited the leper 


hospitals at Moldé and at Bergen. The different phases of 
malady were similar to those in lepers he had former 

about the 
also descri 


the 
seen ter walls of Jerusalem, which he descri 
He the various occupations of the inmates. 
The 
no danger f 
Government to induce 

the 


number was 2113. Sir Bowrrxe believed that the 
absence of leprosy from this i 
sure to sanitary improvements. 
leprosy of Norway were 
to the ancients. Dr. J 


2 
F 


terest, 
known as fire-damp, and the beneficial agent 
included in p. He divided the substances to 


A of great value, “On the Anti 

the Salphides, was contributed by Dr. Pox, 
hites of lime, hyposulphite of magnesia, sulphite 
of soda; and grenciated sulphite. 


Id. 

Dr. Joun Davy remarked that sulphurous acid had 
been known for its remarkable antiseptic power. Professor 
TuRNER observed that Dr. Dewar, of Kirkcaldy, had recently 
called attention to the use of sulphurous fumes in relieving 
various forms of consumptive disease, and had shown their 
value in cases of cattle two years when it was 
He also — sulphurous acid 
gas for preservation meat. . Davy preserved a 
chicken several days in sulphurous acid gas, in the Ionian 
Islands, in the heat of summer, and when cooked it was fresh 
and tender. Dr. Parrison, of Edinburgh, following Dr. Dewar, 
had observed beneficial results in cases of consumption from 
a= sulphurous fumes, which evidently stopped the 


y. 
Professor ALLEN THomson exhibited ‘* Microscopical Pre- 
ve explanations, remarking i interest 
“*The Epithelium of the Cornea of the Ox in relation to the 
growth of Stratified Epithelium,” and ‘‘On some points con- 
f 


Epithel 

tw practical oy Pe ormed 
the subjects of two ical papers Professor CLELAND, 
upon which a lively ion ensued. 

The same 


exhibited a microscopical preparation 
of the ‘‘ Nerves of the Cornea.” He had found minute canals 
converging inwards over the anterior of the lens 
from the canal of Petit, and had in injecting them 
with carmine. 


isplay of intelligence. 
Yet they were not NA Are ital and mental forces 
with the physical, truly vi enomena—the processes 
of formation, and Itiplicati occurred in livi 


All attempts to give vitality by means of the physical forces to 


brain, on the cerebellum, on the medulla oblongata, on the | i amg 
spinal cord in animals under the influence of strychnia | re n of the sul- 
(tetanus). He maintained, as a demonstration, that all the | of magnesia, 
sim process 0 abstracting caloric ; were foun DOSSESS a! © properties Of su urous acid, 
tnd af with theaivantage thes their action was move curtain, 
He held that each centre of the nervous system is an inde- | and constant. Both on animals and on himself he found that 
pendent centre of power. He urged that between these | large doses could be taken without risk. On killing animals i 
treated with sulphites, and others not so treated, he found 
life. Thus, two centres in the front of brain govern the 
movement of the body backwards, while the cerebellum | remained quite fresh when the others were putrescent 
the forward or propulsive movements of the body. | offensive. ee ee 
Bat these centres balance each other so perfectly that, if one efficient blood - 
be temporarily killed, the other exerts sway, and | poisoning was present, as in fevers. This was attributed to 
the animal moves impulsively backwards or forwards, accord- | their antiseptic properties. The author thought his observa- 
ing to the part which remains in full power. | tions conclusive as to the excellent influence of the sulphites 
mm | on the septic diseases, and remarked that it was for the pur- 
pose of benefiting others that he had brought his researches 
who are paupers are refused parochial relief unless they 
accept the aid provided in those asylums for their benefit. In : 
1864 there were 2182 cases of leprosy in Norway ; in 1856 the | 
Professor Rocrrs said the most virulent form of the disease | 
existed in Crete. 
Of papers worthy of mention were, ‘‘On the Condition | 
and of Scotland in relation to England and Ireland, 
Popelation, Education, Wealth, Taxation, Crime, Consump- | 
tion of Spirits, Savings’ Banks, &c.," by Professor Leone | 
Levi ; ‘On the Future Administration of the Natural History | 
Collections of the British Museum,” by Mr. A. Murray; 
‘On Polliniferous Ovules in a Rose,” by Dr. Maxwett T. | 
Masters; ‘On cer.ain Simulations of Vegetable Growths,” 
by Dr. > bp Profan — Abnormal Leaf of Prunus Lauro- Mr. E. Ray LANKEsTER read an account of some ‘‘ Obser- ; 
cerasus,” essor Dickson. vations with the Spectroscope on Animal Colouring Matters,” 7 
Mr. Joun CrawForpD which possessed great variety and ingenuity. 
Man ;” and another on ‘‘ The Complexion, Hair, and Eyes, as | were made upon various coloured substances in the lower 
Tests of the Races of Men.” At the outset, he considered animals. By this means he had detected chlorophyl in hydra i 
the conditions in the last named as a very ambiguous test of | and the fresh-water sponge, which had before been suspected, : 
the races of men, whether taken separately or conjointly. | but never proved. In various worms, in an insect larva, and 
The complexion or colour of the skin, so far as the integu- | in a mollusc, he had found the same red substance (cruorine) j 
ments were concerned, was the most conspicuous distinction | discovered by Stokes in the blood of man and vertebrates. 
as occurring in the European races, amongst nearly all molluscs insects. A new green colouring matter 
and Tartars. Some had fancied that colour in me | was found in the blood of some annelids. A large number of 
on climate, or that a powerful sun made the | orange, red, green, and yellow pigments were obtainable in 
more or less black, while a weaker one left it cometh, 
fairness ee eee This | and other animals, but none of these gave definite absorption 
arose out narrow experience of our bands with the spectrum, by which they could be recognised 
ypothesis of climate being the cause of colour in the human a eee oe A Foster, Professor Turner, : 
complexion. As to the real cause of variety and the ident, Professor parpey 
one of those inscrutable mysteries which they Dr. CoLLINGwoop communi some ‘‘ Observations on 
any more than they could account for the vari the Habits of Flying Fish,” stating, among other irteresting 
the lower animals. matter, that the appearance of these fish above water was 
Dr. B. W. Ricnarpson read a ea on Sie due, not to any sportive instinct, but solely to their endeavours 4 
Action.” Th to escape from their enemies. i 
is fourth report on the subject. These compoands, h | ‘*The Phenomena of Life and Mind,” was the subject of a 
| paper by Mr. of London. The agency of 
D | matter and the physical forces was as essential to the mani- } 
tinct with their chemical characters, giving fi i 
detail’a list of the Methyl series. He next discus 
action of these various substances in detail. The repo | beings only ; whereas the development o t, heat, and elec- ia 
a very long and highly valuable one, and elicited an tricity, whether they occurred in living organisms or in inanimate 
discussion, in which Mr. Nunneley (of — Dr. @ henomena. The living germinal ; 
Stewart, Mr. Wentworth Scott, Dr. Michael " and the alone the seat of vital actions. i] 
President, Dr. Sharpey, took part. i 
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been tellin. The other part of 
Mr. Dann’s paper referred to the action of mind, and was 
almost purely metaphysical. 

A paper “On Life, its Origin, Nature,” &c., followed, by 


Mr, P. MELVILLE. 


The PRestDeNT, in summing w 
subjects were quite legitimately broaght up for pe 
papers should have been more argumentative, and have pro- 
ceeded either upon new facts or upon a suitable representation 
of data previously obtained. 

“On the Presence of Alkaloids in the Animal Economy,” 
wee ee ee of a paper by Dr. WentwortH Scort, sub- 
mitted by Professor Turner. 

“Apaper, > the Supposed Plurality of the Races of Man,” 
was read by Mr. J. Crawrorp, in which he gave a series of 
facts bearing on the question. If these facts were trustworthy, 
the orguments for the unity of man are fallacious, and the 
conclusion we must come to is, that the different races of man 
are as really distinct species as are any of the closely allied 
species of the lower animals; that man, in short, like the lower 
animals, consists of a genus comprising many species, due 
allowance ay Sayan for the inexpressible ity which 
pe hag im and the most highly ised of the lower 

mals. 

Of kindred subjects may be mentioned, ‘‘ On the Character 
of the Negro, chiefly in Ss to Industrial Habits,” by Dr. 
Joun Davy; “On the Origin of Civilisation, and the Early 
Condition of Man,” by Sir Joun Luprocg ; ‘Third Re 
the Committee for the Exploration of Kent's Cavern, 
shire,” by Mr. and “‘ Notice of Recent 
in the Caves of Gibraltar, *» communicated by Mr. G. Busx. 

Other interesting papers were, ‘On the. Internal Heat of 
the Earth,” by Dr. Ju.ivs Scuvarez; ‘On British Fossil 
Cycadezx, by Mr. W. “On a New Form of 
Cephalopodous Ova,” by Dr. CoLLinewoop; ‘On the 
Abnormal Forms of Ferns,” by ‘Nit. E. J. Lown; “Notice of 
some Rare Plants found in Scotland,” by Professor BALFour ; 
and ‘‘On the Occurrence of a New British Moss in Dovedale,” 
by Dr. Fraser. 

The concluding of the Association took place on 
the 11th it was announced that the 
next place of meeting would be Norwich. 


REPORT OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL MEDICAL CONGRESS 


HELD IN PARIS. 


Firra Day, Wepyespay, Aveustr 21st. 
AFTERNOON MEETING. 
M. tHe CHAIR. 

Tuts sitting, which may fairly be called the surgical s#ance 
of the Congress, proved of unusual interest. The question of 
the day was of great importance ; indeed, was one of the best 
upon the programme. The auditory was numerous, and re- 
mained attentive to the last. Some good papers were read ; 
and, thanks to the initiative of Mr. de Méric, who endeavoured, 
as he said, to give a teinte Britannique to the Congress, there 
was some real extemporaneous discussion towards the end of 
the sitting. The yon celebrities of Paris were absent, 
it is true. Poor Velpeau was then on the eve of his death. 
Nélaton was doubtless too much occupied elsewhere to the 
saignac, Broca, e presen e an 
the proceedings ; while Maisonneuve and 
gical wounds, were nowhere to Yet such ished 

MM. Gosselin, Verneuil, = Broca read excellent 
vincial towns of 

of Fer- 

Prof. Barbosa 


read a substantial and de Méric stood 

insisted on the excellent hygienic measures 
which are 


Though he tolled 
a rival school of ~ 


| cases, and it 


He won the of his st by his many 
remarks and while the teinte 
his manner—to wit, the sensible and practical turn of his re- 
marks, joined to an easy, off-hand style of delivery—seemed 
quite a relish to the Gallic portion of the audience. 
the editor of a French medical journal of this 
whis' in my ear t t it was quite ‘*étonnant 
délégué Anglais avait de |’esprit.” 

M. Bovreapg, of Clermont Ferrand, in 
ten and substantial memoir, extolled the “ ial 
of Perchloride of Iron in the Dressing of Surgical Wounds ” 
—so beneficial, indeed, that of ninety-five operations which 
he had performed at the Hotel Dieu of Clermont Ferrand, and 
which involved such serious res as excision of the 
breast, — of the thigh, &c., death had not occurred 
whic on su uently to surgical operations, he 
said that bh he would lay down three propositions : :—1. These 
accidents were not i 


ons, 
supervene ‘after the use of caustics, but frequently after the 
employment of the knife. 3. When once developed they are 
almost ——- fatal. Therefore, their development must be 
ut to effect this, their causes must be known. 
rom the propositions which he had just laid down, it was ob- 
vious that wherever a great agglomeration of people existed, 
there arose some cause which exercised a fatal influence on the 
cure of wounds exposed to the action of air. If wounds re- 
sulting from es cured, it was because the 
withdrew them from influence of the noxious cause. Yet 
the knife must still be the most common and useful agent in 
the hands of the surgeon. How then could it be managed to 
withdraw wounds occasioned by the cutting instrument from 
the noxious influence of air? Mr. Bourgade said that for 
this purpose the perchloride of iron was an invaluable means. 
The mode of was as follows: After havi 
finished the operation, applied ligatures, washed the 
&c., he covered the whole of the surface with lint steeped in 
a solution of perchloride of iron. All the divided tissues, 
bone, vessels, nerves, &c., must be submitted to the action of 
the remedy. The lint must be left in the situation until 
puration causes it to fall off. A solid 
an actual magma, which acts in the way of a slough, and 
serves the wound from the noxious action of air. Nay, 
did exist a real cauterisation of the parts through the caustic 
action of the perchloride. This slough fell off in turn in the 
space of a few days, and exposed a healthy surface, which M. 
Bourgade then dressed with aromatic wine. Thus employed, 
his mode of treatment had been successful in ni -five cases 
in which it had been tried. It might be recommended in all 
prevented purulent infection, putrid infection, 
phlebitis, osteomyelitis, and homer h»mor- 
rh Of course, good hygienic measures must be 
the local treatment. 

Professor Barposa (of Lisbon), delegate of the Portuguese 
Government, read a memoir entitled, ‘‘ Statistical Notes upon 
the Principal Operations performed at the St. oe ape mee Hospital 
of Lisbon, during th the last Twelve Years,” in whic 
ined (1) the statistics of with Guvehae 
hospitals of countries ; causes which the 
death after performance —,. ; and (3) 

ive influence of race, climate, diet, modes of 
giene, on the results 


influence : that 0 ot Lisbon was caeuneae favourable. ¢ 
hygienic conditions were of the utmost utility. The oe 
the patients should be isolated, me well ventilated, and 
situated as far as possible in rural districts, &c. He insisted 
on the great care which should be given to the proper dressing 
of wounds after operations. 

Professor GosseLin, Professor of Clinical at La 
Pitié, read a paper — “Om the ylaxy of and of 
Purnlent Infection in Surgical Wards.” The author said that 
— re been led to believe in ee 
he yphylactic treatment 


aoe tion of the wards, 


of the di 
&e, The 


if ; A discussion ensued on the two papers, in which Professor | 
Cleland, Dr. Page, Dr. Richardson, Dr. James Hunt, and | 
others took part. 
4 p . whereas they were frequent in large towns, hospitals, ambu- 
4 
4 
| 
| 
4 | 
a the operations. In respect to the first question, the author 
{ | anid that bis stdtiahion advantage to his hospital, 
i | particularly over those of France. After having mentioned 
oe the causes which immediately brought on death, he proceeded 
oo to study the influence of general causes. The question of 
4 
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THE LATE MR. JOHN PROPERT. 


No member of the medical profession was better or more 
generally known than the late John Propert. He was the 
acknowledged head in this metropolis, and, indeed, it may be 
said throughout the country, of the surgeons in general - 
tice. For upwards of half a century he had an extensive and 
lucrative practice; and died on the 8th inst., it may be truly 
said—‘‘ in harness." He was the only son of Thomas Propert, 
Esq., of Bluenpistill, in the county of Cardigan, and was born 
on the 15th of July, 1793. Mr. John Propert was educated 


in 
in making u 

October, 1811, he 
il. Six months afterwards he 


4 


passed 


on many occasions. Bred a sailor, and with all the 
instincts of a British tar, his ‘‘ unadorned 


cs 
E 


FE 


Tae Laycert,) 
at La Pitt. Incidentally he mentioned hat, im is | 
at La Pitié. Incidentally he mentioned that, in his statistical ” did 
aecounts, females were oftener attacked by erysipelas, and | much for the success of the “‘Propert College.” Those who 
died more frequently from it, than males. He said that he 
had obtained excellent results from the isolation of patients, annual festivals, will bear testimony to his his singleness 
and from performing, in all cases in which it was possible, Ce SS sake 
such operations only as did not lead to erysipelas, such as ct 
the employment of caustics, &c. With regard to the prophy- | liberal education to the sons of medical practitioners, some as 
laxy of purulent infection, M. Gosselin attached great im- 
ee eens Serene rately fer a good education. It also provided for the housing 
of various precautions. Among these he mentioned the neces- | and maintenance of a certain number of ‘‘decayed” prac- 
sity of keeping up the spirits of the patients, the ligature of | titioners or their widows. The College is now in full and suc. 
ths uno of te aveld pain, the cessful operation. Like all institutions of a similar character, 
abandonment of complicated dressings, and of all the processes | its progress has not been without difficulties and shortcomings. ; 
which invelve immedlie Soule, @& From time to time we have commented upon these in our 
pages. Never in a spirit of censoriousness or i 
LL ————_— simply in the exercise of a duty incumbent upon 
journal. We never lost sight of the fact that it w 
SC undertaking, —that it was entitled to the support of ) 
to the generous of one man, John Propert. 
| that he has done in his generation will place the name of 
| Propert high in the list of fame. His a 
| associated with any great discoveries eith 
| cause or cure of diseases, but in the heart 
| members of the medical profession it 
| Sable pei ot living the fell 
This was due mainly to 
Cardigan ; . severance, industry, an 
years of age, “joined one of the regiments of the interpose between himself and the object 
Militia, and carried the colours at the jubilee of man of less determination of characte 
Third, October, 1809.” He was subsequently articled under the difficulties he had to encounter. 
N P| tired disgusted with the lukewarmness of “friends,” or the 
| opposition of ‘‘enemies.” Fortunately for the cause of hu- 
| manity, John Propert was made of that ‘‘ sterner stuff” which 
amination for naval surgeon at the Royal College of Surgeons. supporters. It has been stated that there was somewhat ; 
He remained in the navy for a very short period, returned 
self as a ‘‘ poor Welsh apothecary,” it was the mere enunciation 
diploma in 1814. Immediately afterwards he commenced ne epee ee To endorse this, however, 
practice in Norton-street, Portland-place. Of a handsome and | would be a grievous mistake. e regard it ina very different ; 
a knowledge is profession, he rapidly rose in without modesty or offensive 
the ectimation of the public, and attaimed a considerable that bathed 
came and was the Council of the Coliege at Epsom to do what 
His pri- scant honour to his memory. Again and again have 
vate life was equally @ married early, and was | in the pages of Taz Lancer against the title 
pec i We now come to a period | 
in life of Mr. from which must be dated the | tent en That College should be associated in time to 
establishment of the just eminence which he afterwards | come with his honoured name. He founded it, he supported 
attained. 
About the year 1848, he consented to be one of the trustees 
collection of debts due to | 
ated thelr kindness, nor for’ their corvices. "Prem | 
ated their kindness, nor paid them for their services. | 
with a chivalrous sense of honour, ee 
trustee, to incura ility; 
practitioners. downfall of the Medical Protection Society 
immediately set to work to inaugurate this institution. At DEATH OF M. RAYER. 
rally believed success would never be attained. ; 
daunted, however, he succeeded in enlisting in the cavse many Tuts highly-coteemedphycicion ‘breathed his lest on the 
of his influential patients, as well as his professional friends. | 12th inst., and thus sinks into the grave one of the most con- 
wale spicuous, successful, talented, and benevolent medical men of 
our period. Like the lamented Velpeau, who preceded him 
ry wh and ily the great institution | but a short time on the mournful journey, M. Rayer owed his 
at Epsom was not founded, but in full operation. It is : : 
only right here to state, en passant, that to the late Earl Man- exalted position to incessant Jabour afd indomitable industry. 
vers the members of our profession owe a deep debt of grati- | He falls ripe in years, having reached the age of seventy-four, 
tude. He gave the influence of his name as president, con- | but engaged to the last in scientific labours, in the active prac- 4 
tributed large sums, and advocated the claims of the College | tice of his profession among the highest ranks of society, and 4 
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in the superintendence of a medical association which embraces 
the whole country, and was founded by him for the relief of 


’ retired from hospital duties, but it 


of his great reputation. From the 

he was able to give to the profession his 

Diseases ; and it was he who discovered possibility of the 

transmission of glanders from the horse to man. In — 
80 m 


and thence arose those 
tioned the book on Skin 


to Paris Hospitals; but 
reached its highest point ; and, 
consummate tact, a vast amount of 
inning manners, and continuous 
his Parisian brethren. 
died almost in the wards, 


resigned both his P: 
office of Dean when it was found that his rule was e sig- 


is, at the 
tained 


now can boast of having at- 
Faculty 


Soc oh 
iety, of which he 
amount of facts i 

have been brought to light by this society is enormous ; these 
facts, when i will 


was the permanent presid 
upon the 

form an extremely valuable fount 

i for his iety to help young 

inquiries, and hosts of these, who have 

instance, and Robin, 

assistance. 

the Emperor, M. Rayer held 

of the State; amongst 

the Board of Health. 


here, for the grandeur with which 
i grave was princely, and too 
much so. It may be remembered, however, that filial affection 


was much 


speakers 
they all referred to the 
ular departments, 


sketch ; 
i and 


Correspondence. 


“ Audi alteram partem.” 
CHOLERA IN THE MEDITERRANEAN STATIONS. 
To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


Srr,—In last Saturday’s Lawcet there is a notice of two 
official reports of mine on the sanitary improvement of Malta 
of these is an interim report, a few 

months ago, for 

My reason for 


in 
from Malta? The facts are the following :—On a cam i 
near the well in question the 2nd Battalion of the 

iment was on its way from Malta to the Mau- 
ritius, On July 18th, 1865, a man in cam was attacked 
died on the morning of 19th, The 

iately cleared off the ground, so that any 
ved. The latrines 


tamination 
in use consisted of wooden boxes, under 
at some distance from the well. T 
low tide out into the sea, and 


ls into Gibraltar, and is 

as have no other source of 

supply. 
first mi 
among troops, 


cholera, in 1865, took 


tten that the deceased used his great in- | q 


fluence to the welfare of many of his professional 
brethren. Nay, M. Rayer went further. Ten years ago, 
the instigation, and with the valuable ion of M. 
Amédée Latour, the editor of 1’ Union Médicale, he founded 
the Medical Benevolent Association, which includes me- 

ical men over the whole French territory. The Society is not 


at | sources, 


strictly benevolent, but intended to facilitate mutual assist- | by 


ance. It has met with great success, and will remain a lasting 

and honourable monument to the memory of the deceased. 
From this rapid that the labours 

of M. Rayer were gigantic, he was 


But Rayer did n 
The latter directed 
and that no discourses 


May 3lst, and the point raised 

is that these pilgrims infected in some 

‘ Hies in the pl hospital, wh 
The pilgri 
in the e 

Egypt are anchored at a distance of from 


| our necessi 
The deceased had _ «concerned in the honours which we 

if ing his nosocomial career that he laid the foundation | departed. Eight discourses were delivered ; they were all very 
tif touching, and some actually eloquent. The orators had been 
delegated by the numerous learned bodies and government 
aa boards to which M. Rayer belongec 
attempted a biographical 

labours of the deceased i 

oe so that he belonged to the — of Sciences, not asa phy- | were unanimous in praising the lofty intelligence, ex: 

i : sician, but as a rural economist veterinary investigator. heart, and professional attainments of the departed. Rarely 
a As early as 1814 he was appointed interne (resident phy- has it happened that the medical world had to deplore, within 
f . sician), and in 1823 entered the Saint Antoine Hospital, a short period, the death of such men as Lawrence, Trousseau, 

i PY whence he was transferred to the Charité. It was in this in- Velpeau, and Rayer. 
Ly stitution that he began to show his keen spirit of observation; EEE 

f works (among 

on. 

a When the age at which resignation becomes compulsory - - 
<-tw.five) had arrived, M. Rayer became Honorary Physician 
| 
| 
| 
> a whilst Rayer had long left nosoco 
struck by the hand of death. The fact io thet, was 
ti ; not only an hospital surgeon, but Professor of Pl ical Surgery 
to the Faculty, post which ne the mode by 
two men, a ifference is in 
| they attained Velpeau was in- asking you to be good enough to grant me space ir 
| timately connected with the Faculty : Rayer did not enter it remarks is, that there are two or three points raised for the 

a. until he had reached a comparatively great age; and, even first time by the writer of the notice which are of importance 

. then, it was a kind of revolution, a ministerial combination, as regards the general history ot osee the These points were 

R| which opened to him the gates of the Pecuty: Velpeau had | not disc din either report because they were never adduced 
i riven gradually through the grades which the Pathe school | on the inquiry by persons conversant with the facts as they 
i if bestow ; Rayer kept long aloof from the latter, and soon occurred. It happens, however, that the reports contain the 
he required information about them. The first point may be 
shortly stated as follows :—Might not the outburst of cholera 
aa in Gibraltar be due to the water of a certain well used by the 
civil population having become infected by cholera dejections 
spects, he suce 
ca “ 4 The most powerful and influential of the whole country, until | 
{i he became the medical adviser of crowned heads. His con- | 
iim nexion was of the most select kind, and he soon amassed a 
ib \ princely fortune. These favourable circumstances did not di- 

minish his love of science ; and anxious that pathological in- 

| cover, close to the sea- 
ye ese boxes were carried 
ere emptied as far as 
are no cesspits. Water from 
ig f 
he of knowledge. 
M. Rayer was cons 
ae workers in pathologica 
since become eminent 1 

' are indebted to him for | these h any W gap 
ig Besides being physi | supply is much nearer at hand. The first death among the 

several high medical o town civil population took place on, August the 
ee these may be named | after the camp was in a house where the water m 

estion was not used. There were 15 deaths among the 

‘| wn civil population, who derived their water from other 

| / before there was a death (on August 27th) in a house 

om Mwhere water from the camp well was in use. Afterwards 

a | Houses were attacked indiscriminately, where water from all 

| sources was used. 
2M The next point refers to the possible importation of cholera 
if pilgrims into Malta, before quarantine against Egypt was 
plished. The polj shows that 61 pilgrims were 
landed at Malta on 
if writer of the noti 
og way or other the sol 
a, equal to them, though borne down by Os: ; cholera broke out in 
em a beloved daughter. It was, however, perceived a few years | _ First as to the da 
Lf ago that health was giving way ; temporary 1 tie and the first case of ch 
_ but apoplexy has within last week terminated the life and | 20th. Vessels from 
f if t deeds of one of the ornaments of the French profession. | 500 to 600 yards 
hy itate Trousseau in post mortem humility. rowed in boats to the only landing-place, which 18 
Tt t he should be buried with simplicity, yards further away from the plague hospite They would 
) tnoald be delivered st his funeral. then climb the steep slopes to 1 or more above the sea- 
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cholera 
A pilgrims were in good 
munication with the plague hospital; and 
Valetta for their homes at a time when onl 


only 


cability of cholera. In as far as i 
furnished by the Cholera Conference, 


progress 
was in existence, and that it was by mere accident that both 
of my reports were not printed before the Conference report 
was agreed to. The imperfect previous information about the 
epidemic was what the authorities in Malta had to guide them 
at the time ; and I have littie doubt that their present infor- 
we hy epidemics is 
what I have suggested— namely, an ‘‘ account current” of the 
public health in countries where 

information. 


ex post facto 


LONDON HOSPITAL GRIEVANCES. 
To the Editor of Tue Lancer. 


acquainted 
think, will equally disgust ens abe the. I 


= Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Sept. 7th, 1867. Wm. J. Nrxox, 


passed their examination in the Science and Practice of Medi- 
nderson, Robert, St. 
ming Richard Locke: Charri Oakley-square. 
Jones, Robert William, Poplar. 
Little, Edward Moore, Shaw Melksham, Wilts. 
Noon, Frederick, Newton-le- Willows, 
Ridley, Joseph Simpson, Preston. 
The following gentlemen passed on Sept. 12th :— — 
Hardwick Hubert, Hastings. 
Corsi Jackson, Loughborough. 
ur 
Howells Thomas, Royal London thalmic Hospital. 
Greenway, Henrietta-street, 
William George, Canterbury, Kent, 


And on the last-mentioned da: the 
ne y the following gentlemen passed 


Bayard Bihar Bowen Guy's Hospital ; 

In Berlin, the policemen of all railway and police 
stations, and of the market places, have been furnished with 
galactometers, in order to put a stop to the adulteration of the 
milk, which is practised there on a great scale. 

AccorDING to a report from Vienna, in that city, 
during the last 12,943 and 13,802 

Greorce Wiis, M.D., and Justice of the Peace 
for the of Monmouth, has been ted by the 
Lord magistrate for the wand 

Lonpon Hosprrat.— The operation of Ligature 
of the Common Iliac to take this 
(Saturday), by Mr. ad 


Tue German Congress of Naturalists and Ph 


which mects every earn one ofthe ager town Germany 
was opened, on the 18th inst., at _Frankfort-on-the-Maine. 


meteorologists, engineers, 
ey @ typhus fever; (2), drainage; (3), rate of 
mortality amongst children. 

REPRESENTATION OF THE University or Loypox.— 
An influential meeting was held in the committee room of 
Section D of the British Association at Dundee to further the 
election of Sir John Lubbock. Among those present were—Sir 
W. Thomson, President of Mathematical and Physicai Section ; 

, President of the Section of Anatom and Phy- 
. Busk, President of the Section of and 


and i 
:—‘* That Sir John Lubbock, Bart., having 
t forward by an influential party among the graduates 
the University of London, and an caneeaiie being thereby 

afforded of obtaining for science a representative in the House 
of Commons, it is highly desirable that those who are interested 
in science should do all in their power to assist in his 
election.” Without expressing an opinion as to Sir John 
Lubbock’s fitness to re t the London Universi veruty, we 
using the meeting of the British As- 
sociation in way. 

Tue Mepico-Currurcicat Sociery or Giascow.— 
At the meeting of this Society, held on the 6th inst., in the 
Hali of the Faculty of Physicians and S St. Vincent- 
street, the following gentlemen were el office-bearers for 
the present session :—President: Dr, Allen Thomeon. Vice- 
Presidents: Dr. Coats, Dr. W. T. Gairdner. Council : 


Dr. H. R. Howatt. 


MEDICAL VACAN' CIES. 


Birmingham Lying-in Hospital—Resident Surgeon. 
&e. Joint Lunatic Superintendent. 
Dorset Count ean S ce Mr. Bennett, deceased. 
The a for Diseases of the Chest—Two Physicians, vice Dr. 
Ric and Dr. — 
‘est Ham Dispensary—House- Dispenser. 
Western General Dispensary—Ph in Ordinary. 


MEDICAL APPOINTMENTS. 


baler my my has been appointed Medical Officer and Public Vacci- 
nator for District No.4 of the Frome Union, Somersetshire, vice Wm. 
Croome, M.R.C.S.E., resigned. 
“he Domentcnerti, M.D., 75th Regt., has been appointed 
cal and Sanitary Oficer af Gibraltar, vice, Dr. 


of Health 
M.R.C.8.E., has 


“No, 2 of of the Wetherby Union, vice JW 


Tux Laxcer,] 
level. Pilgrims usually walk about the busy streets of | 
Valetta, making purchases to take home with them, either in | 
the afternoon, or in a day or two. All this would take place 
more than three-quarters of a mile from the plague hospital, 
and separated from it by the harbour (1100 or 1200 yards of 
7 
ne word more, e writer of the notice accuses me 0 
either not knowing oe Seas what others had done in the 
scientific investigation of cholera. But the first pages of the 
reports show that my inquiry was purely a ical one, for 
causes of di no authority to 
enter into these questions, and for noticing any | 
points regarding the im of cholera was | fas, tus year, Deen 
on these subjects held in M were most adverse to sanitary | 
improvement. All I have done is oan © bring these im- | 
portation cases to the test of facts, and I have distinctly stated | 
that the results neither affirmed nor disproved the communi- | 
used | 
writer of the notice could not know that the inquiry at Malta | 
Botany ; Prof. Wheatstone, Prof. Sylvester, Prof. Tyndall, 
Prof. Allen Thomson, Prof. Ansted, Dr. Williamson, Mr. 
| Gassiot, Prof. Hirst, Dr. oe. Turner, Prof. M. Foster, 
Prof. G. C. Foster, Dr. A. C. Brown, &c, Professor Tyndall | 
was in the chair; and it was proposed by Sir William Thom 
I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Sept. 9th, 1967. SUTHERLAND, 
| 
Str,—In your leading article of this day you charge me | 
with having promised “to do all I could” for the successful | 
candidate in a recent election. During my twenty years of 
office I have carefully avoided making any promise whatever | 
to any candidate, ~ § have as carefully abstained from any | 
partisanship whatever. The occurrence to which you refer | 
was therefore simply impossible, and the assertion incorrect. | 
with a view to raise a laugh at my expense, will no doubt : 
Yeaman, Mr. Robertson (Renfrew), Dr. Dewar, Dr. Tindal, 
Dr. G. H. B. eee Fw A. R. Simpson, Dr. F. H. Thom- ; 
son, Dr. Richmond (Paisley). ites Adams, 
Dr. Robert Perry. Treasurer : re 
Hats. — The following gentlemen 
| 
| vice Surg.-Major Domenichetti, appointed P.M.O 
| J. Fox, M-R.C.S.E., has been appointed Consulting Surgeon to the Dorset 
County and Weymouth Royal Eye Infirmary, on resigning as Surgeon. 
ice H. EB. Proctor, L.8.C.P Bd., deceased. 
w sted Medical Officer for District j 
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J. 8. Hvenss, M.D., Professor of 
Treland, has been i 
Hospital, Dublin. 

B. Jonze, M. R.C.8.E., has been 
nator for District No. 2 of the 
Thomas, M.R.C.S.E., resigned. 

Cc. T. M.R.C. has been 
Barking-road and Canning- town 

J, Kwox, M.B., M.D. Medical Officer and 
Public Vac. inator for the Havtneten'D Dist. ict of the Bakewell Union. 

J. W. Luacrort, M.B., has been appointed Medica! Officer for the Ink- 
berrow District of the Alcester Union, Warwickshire, vice J. Morris, 


L.B.C.P.Ed., 

R. F. Marve, M.D been appointed Medical Officer and Public Vacei- 
nator for the 3rd B District of the Honiton Unien, Devon, vice J. 8. 
Snook, M.R.C.S.B. appointment has expired. 

Parsons has been been appointed Medical Officer 

of District No, 2, comprising Ecclesiastical District of Rodd, in 

Westbury and Whorwellsdown Union, Wiltshire, vice C. P. Combs, M. = 
resigned. 

T. B. Parrinsox, M.R.C.S.E., has been Assistant Medical Officer 
to the Cornwall County Lunatie Asylum, Bodmin. 

T. H. Prnper, M.R.C.8.E., has been _—— Physicians’ Assistant at the 
Manchester Royal Infirmary Dis and Lunatic Hospital, vice Tat- 
tersall, whose Porwapes has has expired. 


inted one of the Demonstrators of 

Anatomy to the Roys al College of Surgeons, Ireland. 

D, Tornam, L.R.C.P. been Medical Officer, Publie Vacci- 
nator, and of Births &c., for the Arvagh Dispensary District 
of the Cavan nion, vice J, Sproule, M.R.C.S.E., whose appointment has 

Ophthalmic Hospital Museum, 

Wittson, M.R-C.S.E., Medical Officer for District No.7 of 

Union, da) has been appointed also Public Vaccinator, vice 


R.C.S.E., 
Mr. H. Worxman has been ap pointed ta the Henne Sie 
hester General Infirmary and Dis- 


West Sussex, East Hante and Chic’ 
Viee Mr. Elliot, resigned. 

been appointed Physician to Mountjoy Male 

Government Prisons, Dublin, 


Birlbs, Warring, md 


BIRTHS. 

On the 15th of July, at Mortlake, Victoria, Australia, ihe wife of James 
Appleyard, Surgeon, of a son. 

On te Sth ult., at rey Neilgherries, > Pema of W. H. Harris, 
M.D., Surzeon Madras A 

On the at Onford-terrace, Hyde-park, the wife of T. Thorman, 

On the dra at Campbelton, Argyll, the wife of Wim. Gibson, of 

On'the Srdinst, at Rock Ferry, Cheshire, the wife of S. Spratly, M.D., of 
a son, 

On the 8th inst., at Croydon, the wife of James Haslam, M.R.C.S.E., of a 


On the idth inst, at Bonew, the wife of James Rutherford, M.D, F.R.P.E., 


of Surgeons, 
to the Coombe Lying-in 


ted Medical Officer and Public Vacci- 
and Beaumaris Union, vice Richard 


ted Medical Officer for the 
vt of the West Ham Union, 


J. 


at Effin, 
<Tue gham House, Marquess-road, Canonbury, the wife 


M.B.C.8., of a son. 


On rire inst, at Christ Church, 
to Grace Langodaie, only daughter of Soha Pesketh, 

On the 7th inet, at Christ Church, Fox, M.D., of 
Sackvill e-street, Piccadilly, son.of Luther ., P.BCS., of 
Broughton, Hants, to Sophia Campbell, the ~ he daughter of Capt. 
W. F. Baker, R.N., of Highbury 

@n te Martin Bruajes, M2. of Brook Grosvenor- 
square, to Mari ae. of J. Love, M:RC.S.E., Blenheim- 
crescent, 


DEATHS. 
On the 12th of July, at , Australia, Sarah Bailey, the wife of John 
Macfarlane, 
On the = a at —_ Cottage, Barford, Warwickshire, Burrows 
m. Griffiths Jones, M.R.C.S.E., of Neath, Glamorgan- 


TERMS FOR ADVERTISING IN THE LANCET. 

Por 7 lines and under ...,.....20° 4 6| Por half 12 0 
Por every additional line...... 0 0 6! Por a page... 5 0 0 
The average number of words in each line is eleven. 
Advertisements (to ensure insertion the same week) should be delivered at 
the Office not later than Wednesday; those from the country must be 

accompanied by a remittance, 


Machvon.— The letter of our correspondent on the Netley Medical School has 
hed due consideration at our hands. It seems to us that the writer, in 
criticising so unfavourably as he does the Netley system of teaching, is at 
once vague and premature. He is expecting fruits of the Netley system 
before it has bad time to produce them. And he is not specific enough in 
his eharges of defect in the Netley men. Considermg the speeia! duties 
and heavy responsibilities devolving upon military medical offivers in every 
part of the world—away from the collateral helps of whieh practitioners at 
home can always avail themselves,—it seems perfectly reasonable and highly 
desirable that candidates for the army should have some special teaching ; 
and we can only be glad that they get it from such men as are now teach- 
ing at Netley. The system pursued at Netley has been highly approved 
by not only English authorities, but American and Continental ones, as the 
best in existence, At any rate, let us have specific and not hasty cherges 
against a system so highly approved. Our correspondent must remember 
that the services on other grounds have not been populer, and that for 
various reasons the best men have not been entering them. So that the 
Netley School has not had the best material to work upon; yet it has pro- 
duced good men. 

J. M. should send us a report of the proceedings in the Sheriff's Court. 


Hyrpatrps. 
To the Editor of Tax Lancet. 

Sre,—Mr. William Allan Jamieson narrated in your issue of August 3ist a 
very interesting case of Uterine Hydatids. I congratulate him on his good 
management of the case, as frequently serious Joodings from non-contraction 
of the uterus endanger the life of the patient. I eanvot, however, agree with 
him in the case being necessarily one of “ hydatiginoas degeneration of the 
ovum.” The early ‘tory of of his case points to the patency of the os uteri, 

although the function was irregular, obstruc 
ay sight be looked for by the occupation of the uterine —<— 
by sown a) ae not as might be expected if closure had occurred afi. 
impregra: 


the be found.” I do not believe there was 
ever any there. The echinocoeci oceupy, grow from, or among tissues; but I 
tnust dissent from the view that they convert organic st:uctures into their 
own eysts. The ills produced by their presence are simply those of foreign 
, of pressure, in the localities they inhabit, whether these be the liver, 
Jungs, heart, peritoneum, uterus, or other places. They are just as likely to have 
arisen from the free surface of the uterus as from the villi of the chorion; 
there they grew until the uterus was in a condition to get rid of them. 
The membrane that r the eyste is —eeeey of a firm 
fibrous structure, especially in the early growths; and alth 
has described it as placenta, | nyust again differ from him. * ‘portion of 
placenta the size of a hand is out of all proportion for the age of the supposed 
fetus (three to four months), and I would ask him if he has preserved it 
carefully to examine it 
There is no doubt pat — “cystic parasites enter the blood through the 
stomach with the food; that the germs are carried along with the circula- 
tion; that they attach themselves by means of their hooklets, und bore 
throagh the walls of the vessel; that emerge and select their future 
becoming encysted in the 


I trust Mr. Jami 
t 


August Sis, 1867." 


W. H.—The legal fee for attendance before the magistrate is ten shillings 
and sixpence; for every day from the date of the sabpena to the trial of the 
case at the sessions, one guinea, in addition to travelling expenses. 

M.D., Asvistent-Surgeon R.N.—We believe that it has not a retrospective 
effect. 

Poor-Law 
To the Editor of Tus 

8 —It is pleasant to read that Dr. Carran, of the Mallingar 

land. ‘afters twenty years’ work as a Poor-law medical officer, has been rewarded 

for his services by the Board of Guardians, by superaunuation, in the vote of 

two-thirds of his salary, which has es sanctioned by the Pvor-law Commis- 

oe in accordanee with the Act Victoria, chap. 26. As one of that 

class (and I think it * — well a we are all weil worked and under- 
paid for our services), I 7 that the whole body of Puor-law medi- 
cal officers of the United Kingdom should sign a petition to the Poor-law 

Board, that after oo term of years of servi.e, and after sixty or sixty- 

five years of ame ¢ shall be entitled to resign, and receive that amount for 

the remaining od of life. If this were done, there would be littie doubt 
but that the vtition would be granted, and made law, It would then be 
looked feews to as a greet boon, and render all in the service more dis- 
continae the ragged tenar of thelr way, , under diffeul 
ee a. ‘All would then have a good hope of 
declining years. 


peace and rest in 
corvent, 
September 7th, 1867. A Poos-taw Mepicat Orricer. 
Mr. W. J. Wilson, (Clay Cross,)—The answer was correct. The statute law 
overrules all bye-laws of any deseription whatever, The surgeon could not 
recover under the ecireumstanees, inasmuch as he was not qualified by law 


Dalen, 


Sre,—Seeing that you cannot insert the letter I a 
allow me, 


Edin 


i 
44 
| 
i 
iy 
uterus or an ler piace. 
| son, will vardon these remarks, as I speak from a large 
4 W. L, Rrcuarpsox, M.D, 
{ ig 
on 
‘i | to make the contract. 
To the Béitor of Taw Lancet. 
| 
i. of Session case, as pro- 
to the prufession in 


| Lancer, 
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Sani‘as will do well to consult Mr. Fred. Charles Krepp’s work, “The Sewage 


Question,” published by Longman, Green, and Co. In this book will be 
found references to all the principal works and papers on sewage utilisa- 
tion, and mach useful information on the subject. Mr. Krepp has a parti- 
cular hobby, which he rides unmercifully, but which must be studied by all 
who take an interest in the vexed question. In the last Annual Report of 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, “Sanitas” will find some information 
concerning the exporimental measures projected for the utilisation of a 
portion of the sewage of London. See also the proceedings of the Sewage 
Congress heid at Leamington last October. 

Mr. J, C. Barrow.—The writer of the letter is no authority on the subject. 


awp 1x tux 
To the Editor of Tax Lancet. 

tag the number of Tae Laweerr for August 31st (p. 284), your corre- 
spon “ Desuper,” avers that Jobu de Vigo described the Coan of 
pinning” used amongst farriers, when he said: “Modus autem ligationis 
earum [venarum vel arteriarum] aliquando efficitur intromittendo acum sub 
vens desuper filam stringendo eum facilitate.” In this sentence John de 
Vigo does not state in any way, as your correspondent alleges, that the pin 
was “passed under the vein or through it, and the thread tighte ned upon, 
over, or on the top” of the pin. By the use, he asserts, of the word “desuper,” 
“something different from a common ligature is meant.” Certainly, because 
the thread was tied over or on the top of the vessel or flap, and included the 
skin and al! the — tissues. Your ent is ite wrong 
as to what the operati ing” in n pinning, 
the pin is not ed abe “the vein, but merely through the lips of the 
wale in the les on witness this description by Youatt :—* When sufficient 
blood has been taken, the edges of the wound ld be brought closely and 
exactly together, and kept together by a small sharp pe being passed throogh 
Round this a little tow ora few hairs from the mane of the horse 

should be wrapped so as to cover the whole of the incision.” (The Horse, 


1851, p. 248.) 

In acupressure the object is to oeclude the vessel; whereas in “ pinning,” 
the object is the very 
patent. am, ours, 

September 8rd, 1867. 


B. A—A medica] practitioner has written to us under the above initials, 
calling our attention to the fact that the stools after the use of red French 
wines become in some cases of a dark colour. The observation is both in- 
teresting and important. We believe that the coloration in question is not 
due to lead or any other metal, but is ioned by the presence of some 


of the unchanged colouring matter of the wine, and is to be regarded as 
an evidence of deranged or defective assimilation. 


W. P. W. must send his name and address, and he shall receive a private 
Bote. 


To the Editor of Tax Lancet. 

_ beg to express my grateful acknowledgments to Mr. Chippendale 
tor tet ind suggestion as to the cause of pain in the axilla and pectoral 
muscle; but, with all due respect, I beg to differ from him in his opinion, as 
I sleep on a mattress, and have hed for the last two months only a sheet to 
cover me. Every dermatologist knows that herpes is often accompanied with 
severe neuralgic pain, which was the case with me. At the time of its ap- 
pearance, and after the eruption had disappeared, it was of that excruciating 

ny under the axilla, pectoral musele, and left scapula, that I could not at 
ht get any sleep, which id me so exha ber with loss of 
appetite, that even now I can scarcely bear carriage exercise, Iam residing 
in a boggy, marshy country, and have invariably found during a long practice 
that neuralgia, like ague, in this locality ie o' a periotlic character. Some 
professiona! brother, under the signature of “ An H-spital Physician,” kindly 
answered my appeal, and recommended painting the inful parts with a 
solution of iodine and collodion, and taking the syrup of iodine of iron during 
the day. This acted magically, so so that I could get a little sleep at night, for 
which I shall ever feel grateful to him. The pain at this moment in te 
axilla is like that of several bundles of needles ranning into the = accom- 
panied with great debility, for which I em taking the citrate of iron and 
quinine, and painting the parts with soft extract of opiam and belladonna. 
Kindly thanking you a you have allowed me in your valuable 


me yours 
September, 1367. a8 


Vindex.—1, Not legally.—2. It is doubtful whether an action would lie if he 
were registered.—3. Proceedings eould be taken under the Medical Act for 
the assumption of a title; but the result would be by no means certain. 

Tux commupications of Mr. Gamgee and Mr. Nunneley are unavoidably post- 
poned until next week. 

Inquirens, Z—Not unless he has a degree in Medicine of some recognised 
University. 


Use or Carpotte Acrp. 
To the Editor of Tan Lawert. 
- Srr,—I observe in Taw Lawerr of the 7th instant a notice to two corre- 
dents, that their letters on the Use of Carboiic Acid shall be inserted in 
next Saturday’s number. 

As doubtless this plan of treatment of wounds is receiving, and will re- 
ceive, due consideration from the and it is important that all pub- 
licity should be given to cases w teud to corroborate Mr. Lister's obser- 
vations, I have now under treatment a case of struamous jostitis of the 
shafts of both tibia going on to the formation of which was treated 
about five or six weeks sifce by the plan recommended by Mr. Lister; and 
although the case is still under treatment, yet the result thus far has been so 
favourable in contrast with the treatment usty adopted in similar cases, 
and irritation that I think it most en- 
couraging; t ‘0 you oaree me, note is at your 

as corroborative of ‘what es been already written on the wpartantiy. 


Coroner, (Sussex.)—1. It is usual and proper for the Coroner to pay the medi- 
cal witness his fees immediately on the completion of the inquest. It is 
not customary to pay him before the inquest has termina’ed, as he might be 
required to answer questions at any perio of the Inquiry.—2. If the witness 
were subpenaed under the provisions of the Medica! Witnesses Act, he can 
sue the Coroner in the County Court for his fees.—3. It varies in different 
localities. As a rule, it is better to take the medical evidence after the 
other evidence has been given. 

A Non-Professional has not authenticated his communication. 


Lavrss’ Bonwers, 
To the Editor of Tux Laycet. 
—Allow me to suggest that the members of the medical eg 
do great good by denouncing the present style of ladics’ alenen. 
am sure that unless there is some cha) ge in the fashion before winter sets 
teethache, neuralgia, and kindred diseases wil! prevail to a f-arful extent. 
When, some years ago, such an outery was raised against small bonnets, 
jam A were warm and comfortable compared with those now worn. They at 
least covered the ears ; while the pateh of lace and flowers tastened with tulle 
strings, now called by that name, afford« no protection whetever to the 
tem the ears, or the neck. The worst of the matter is, that those who 
a willingly ¢ sacrifice fashion to comfort are compelled te suffer along 
with the others, as it is now almost impossible for a lady to purchase any- 
thing like a rational covering for the head. 
I am, Sir, respectfully yours, 
September, 1867. 


a Doctor's 
Bellecue.—1. It would only be received as a surgical qualification. He must 
also possess a degree in medicine. — 2. Full-pay assistant-surgeon, 10s. per 
diem. 


A.B., O.M., L.R.C.8. (1867).—The Indian is now amalgamated with the 
rervice. 


H. B.—In Maury’s “ Physical Geography of the Sea.” 


Greuaw 
To the Editor of Tux Larcer. 

Sta,—In reply to Dr. Hirsch’s letter in your impression of the 7th instant, 

I ay 1 am in 4 position to prove the assertion made Sir Dominic 

t., in his speech at Dublin on the 16th of August, 1867, respect- 
degrees ; for 1 have in my possession a jetter, dated Gl.agow, 
July 9th, 1967, from a registered M.D., offering to procure me a diploma from 
Giessen for the sum of 12s. 

I should consider this the act of “an agent,” and shal! be prepared to hand 
over the name of the party to the Dean of the Medical Paculty of Giessen if 
he thinks proper. I am, Sir, your obedient servant, 

September 1ith, 1867, 


Mepicvus. 
P.8.—I enclose my card. 


C. B.—If no arrangement had been entered int» between the first and second 
surgeon, the patient is bound to pay the one who attended him. 

Dr. Minns.—Under article 177 ; one pound. 

A Northern Practitioner is thanked for his kind offer; but cur arrangements 
will not allow of our accepting it. 


Donxtxe Warne. 
To the of Tax Lancer. 

Sre,—As pure water is one of the foremost topics of the day, may I be 
allowed to on Drs. Wankiyn, Cha n, and Smith to supplement their 
letter you published on the 6th of July last with a few particulars respec 
the source and 9 of the ito places named as aforesaid, end w 
appears more highly ‘avoured lasgow, with its model water obtained 
from Loch Katrine. 

I am, Sir, yours respectiully, 
Hoxsra.. 

Fairbottom Colliery Company, Manchester, Sept. lth, 1967. 


Dr. Henry Walker.—The following is the full statement of the case referred 


“On Wednesday evening, the 28th of August, my partner and myself 
were sent for to attend a man hurt on the = ‘ruby | my partner being sur- 
geon to the ee Club, of which the mao was a member. On cxrami- 
mation under chi joroform, a large Iscerated wound was found on the 
inner side of the left ankle, tart bare the internal lateral ligament, and 
extending into the joint «1 the outer side over the malleolus. There was 
another woand, which extended under the os calcis, and so dividing ‘a 
tissues of the heel from that bone. There was a little bleeding from some 
small vessels, but the main arteries were uninjured. We dressed the 
wound with layers of lint steeped tn earbolic acid and glycerine, covering 
the whole over with a bandage, and elevating the = A. pillows. The 
nert morning I saw him in consultation with Mr. T m, & surgeon 
in the neighbourhood, who coincided in my neleao an t was advisable 
4o seal up the wound by the means employed, for the pur of exclad 
the air, as the only hope of saving the limb was to avoid suppuration. 
n saw him in the evening, and, finding him sleeping very comtortably, 
not disturb him. On y morning [ again visited him, and was 
very much surprised and annoyed to find that, without my knowledge or 
had not only been visited by Dr. Henry Walker, but also 
that the ‘dressings had been removed, and the wound examined, thus ex- 
posing it to the air, and Gctag way with the benefit 1 hed to re- 
ceive from the treatment. Such being the case, I declined to any- 
thing more to do with it.” 
The writer is Mr. Pearse, Brierly Hill. 


E.R.C.P. Lond—1. It is usual to prohibit him from practising, not residing, 
within three miles. —2. Such a document is legally binding, and any breach 
of the covenant entered into can be punished either by a court of equity or 
of law: in the first by an injunction; in the second, for recovery of the 
stipulated penalty. 


ig 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


[Szrr. 21, 1867. 


&.—When a gentleman succeeds immediately after partnership to the practice 
of his partner from death, it is usual for him to retain the appointments 
which belonged to the firm. It would be ungenerous, at least, on the part 
of any professional brother to oppose his succession. 


Tux correspondent who asks What is Fever? should read Dr. Murchison’s 
work on the subject. 


T. D. C. (Bristol) should consult some respectable medical practitioner in 
his own town, 


Mr. W. Horn.—It is better to treat anonymous attacks with contempt. 


Os Tuovwrrvs 
To the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


—Fresh attem to elucidate a 


bject. who 
reasonably expected to obtain bon addition to their a deere of this dis- 
ease, or rather symptom of disease, from Mr. Bishop's Ley goer ha pablished in 
Taz Lancer ot July 20 and 27, must have been, like myse - grievously disap- 
pointed, as there is not the smallest addition made therein to what was pre- 
viously known of the pathol and treatment of tinnitus auriam, or of The 
acoustics of the sense of hearing. I wish to offer no observation whatever on 
the good taste, to say the least, of his » as to the want of a know- 
ledge of acoustics shown by aurists past and present, and his recommendation 
to the latter to follow him in his studies, undertaken since the death of 
Mr. Toynbee; nor would I ask the — of this commnoication did I not 
feel that he has left the q than he found it. 


the nervous structure of the labyrinth; that treatment must be 
ba, this part of the organ, whether such treatment be constitu- 
and that treatment directed to the parts external to labyrinth 
ic cavity, Eustachian or external ear—is to be 
a 9 or dan: ; and he illustrates his subject by referring 
the “yy pa of the late Mr. Toynbee, Now, if tinnitus aurium were never 
with except under these circumstances, there could never be a question 
constitutional and local remedies direc 
is to become of “two-thirds” of all the cases 
of deafness (by far too low an estimate), most of which (quite 90 per cent. 
present this symptom as one of the most distressing items of their malady 
The eminence attained by several practitioners of aural surgery has arisen 
ina measure from being able to discriminate between cases in which 
tus aurium has its seat in the appendages of the ear, and not in the 


ter, as repo 

which he says the tinnitus must have resulted from wax in the meatus, or 
have been caused by an ordinary cold in the external ear. Surely if 2 such 
causes as these ngeo tinnitus, we must, and do, meet with it in numerous 
instances in which the internal ear is not involved, unless, indeed, = cold 
and resulting inflammation, or the pressure from the plug of wax, is allowed 
to go on without check 
in the labyrinth. 

t is 


a most 
which they 
any facts or arguments eens on this int, it eight have been of assist- 
ance in arriving at a solution of many difficulties affect ~ ao uestion, and 
aneibie even have given an insight into the nature of ~~ when it 
Bae ie seat within the labyrinth. I have myself formed ~4 on this 
subject, aa as such opinion is the groundwork for a system ri ater ey I 
introduced to the notice of the 
think very rudely attacked by the writer, I will venture, by your kind per- 
mission, to lay it before your readers. I will ask, Cen, Game aaniee plag of 
wax, by met the membrana tym 
pressure, throug’ the medium of the sol: a communication ¢ across the tym- 
panic cavity (the ossicula) on the membrana ovalis, which shuts in the 
waters of the labyrinth? And is not the pressure thus set up communicated 
to tothe expansion of the acoustic nerve exactly in the same way that ordinary 
sounds are? Again, in inflammatory affections, brn Ae acute or chronic, 
whether caused by cold or — of a specific character, affec: ag ey mucous 
membrane of the cavity of the tympanum, is it not reasonable that a similar 
action is induced by the swelling of the mucous membrane diminishing the 
cavity of the tympanum, and binding down more tightly the stapes in its 
ey Does not the history of an acate case of otitis confirm this view, 
the slight hum at the eommencement of the attack to the violent 
rushing sound as it arrives at its climax, and its immediate cessation on =~ 
exit of the matter? srt 3 not the same effects, modified in 
and subject to almost end! 


er this 


reasonable grounds. Moreover, it is stren fact of great interest 
—viz., that tinnitus is rarely met with t pA d membrane 
and external discharge. In such a case, of course, pressure is removed ; nay, 
even the proper amount of pressure necessary for the exact counterpoise be- 
tween the weight of the atmosphere and the external wnt Gee 


means, and deafness to a greater or less extent is often the result, though not 
invariahly 20, sud be by a restoration of the normal 
of the parts by artificial m 
Im with the trath, ‘of this ition, I ove been ono 
who have been led to look for an advance in scientific treatment of aural dis- 
=, int this direction by a more a of cases attended with 
and where I could satisfy my mind er dages of the ear 


the aueanenll of tinnitus had been v reason 
y the old orthodox routine should be continued as before. But is it so? 
woe not still among the opprobria of the profession? It is a pity the ~ 


hit dial agents to the y of the tympanum, as no one 
for life would undertake such an t, even were it 
likely additional light 


Sackville-street, July 


‘MD, 


A. W. B.C. should apply to the Secretary of the Government Emigration 
Commission, Duke-street, Westminster. 
Mr. Edword Poyne Philpote will find his name in « list published in our issue 
of the 4th of May last. 
Inquirer.—1. Erlangen.—2, Yes, by courtesy, but not by right. 
Commueunrcations, Lerrers, &., have been received from — Prof. Gamgee, 
Birmingham; Dr. Murchison ; Prof. Lister ; Mr. Parkinson; Mr. H. Brown ; 
Mr. Nunneley, Leeds; Mr. Richardson; Dr. Down; Dr. Munns, Thetford ; 
Dr, Henius, Tacmel, Hayti; Dr. Marshall; Mr. T. Edwards ; Dr. Dale, Scar- 
borough; Dr. Medd; Dr. Daniell; Mr. Cameron; Dr. Evans; Dr. Odling; 
Mr. Bean; Dr. Wallace; Dr. Garman ; Mr. Stewart; Mr. Vernon; Dr. Foy; 
Mr. Rowen; Dr. Spratly; Mr. Lamb; Mr. Hooper; Dr. Goode; Dr. Coats; 
Dr, Garrett; Mr. Hulme; Mr. Armstrong; Mr. W. Roberts; Mr. Adams; 
Mr, Ward ; Mr. Hadden; Mr. Lioyd; Mr. Cannon ; Mr. Morrison ; Mr. Hill; 
Dr, Leslie; Mr. Foster; Mr. Bywater; Dr. Ewens; Mr. Forbes; Mr. Scott; 
Mr. Taylor; Mr. Dalton; Mr. Telfer, Devonport; Mr. Martyn; Mr. Beet ; 
Mr. Beckett; Mr. Brewer, Huddersfield; Mr. Ellis, Lianelly; Mr. Spragge; 
Dr, Neild, Melbourne; Mr. Jones; Mr. Siubbs; Mr. Holding; Mr. Baker, 
Manchester ; Mr. Nicholls, Topsham ; Mr. Gell; Mr. Williams; Mr. Clark ; 
Dr, Rutherford, Boness; Mr. T. Thomas; Mr. Knowles; Mr. Armatage; 
Mr, Barrett; Dr. Morven; Dr. Bousfield; Mr. Englefield; Dr. Robertson ; 
Mr, J. Ingham; Mr. Hosking; Dr. Griffith; Dr. Fairless; Mr. Chapman; 
Dr. Beigel; Mr. Moore ; Mr. Terry; Mr. Nardin; Mr. Waters; Mr. Teevan ; 
Mr. Weeden Cooke; Mr. Crofts; Dr. Barrow; Dr. Knox, Bakewell; Mr. J. 
Murphy; Mr. Harrison; Mr. P. J. RB. Smith; Mr. Sherwood; Dr. Harris; 
Mr, Fox, Manchester; Mr. Soames; Mr. Chippendale; Mr. Bradley, Liver- 
pool; Mr. C. Smith, Millenhall; Mr. Barth; Mr. Judge; Mr. Philpots; 
Mr. Horn; Mr. Skipp; Mr. Webb; Dr. Johnson, Lancaster; Mr. Orton; 
Dr, Redmond, Wells; Dr. Bachanan; Dr. Hicks; Dr. Pauli; Mr. Potter; 
Mr. Middleton; Mr, Bayle; Mr. Farthington ; Mr. Hawkins; Dr. Gibson; 
Mr. Minter ; Mr. Squire; Dr. Horsfall; Mr. Grant ; Mr. Davison ; Dr. Ling; 
Dr. Owen, Dublin; Mr. Ricketts; Mr. Thorman; Mr. J. Wilson, Cullen ; 
Mr. Hill; Mr. Grosvenor; Mr. Haslam ; Dr. Mussen; Mr. E. Hart ; Dr. Roe ; 
Dr. Dobell ; Dr. Marsh; Mr. Morton; Dr. Hargill; Dr. Vance; Mr, White ; 
Dr. Maudsley; Dr. Reynolds; Dr. Haughey; Dr. Letheby; Dr. Campbell ; 
Mr. Phillips; Dr. Acland; Mr. Stone, Manchester; Dr. Commins, Dublin; 
Dr. Moore; Dr. Wyer; Mr. Hunter; Dr. Collet; Mr. Holmes; Dr. Perry; 
Dr. Atkinson; Inquirens, Z.; Vis; X., M.R.C.S,; A Constant Reader; 
An Undergraduate of the University of London; A Country Draggist; 
L. M.; The Surgeon-General U.S. Army, Washington; 8. A.S.; &c. &c. 
Tux North British Daily Mail, the Hexham Courant, the New York Globe, 
the Cheltenham Chronicle, the Li Albion, the Gleaner (Jamaica), 
the Court Circular, the Chatham News, the Torquay Times, the Laboratory, 
the Sunday Gazette, the County Times, the Isle of Wight Advertiser, and 
Sheldrake’s Aldershot Gazetie have been received. 


Medical Diary of the Wek 


Royat Lonpow Hosrrrat, aM. 
Faas Hosrrrat.—Operations, 2 


Wednesday, Sept. 25. 
Royat Lowpon Hosrrrat, 
Hosprrat. 


Unrversrry Cottzes Hosrrrar- 
Lonpow Hosrrrav. 


Thursday, Sept. 26. 

Royat Hosprrat, AM, 
Sr. Gzorer’s 1 
Unrverstry 2 rm. 
West Hosprrrat. 

Sept. 27. 
Royat Loxpox 
"—Mr, J. Slade: 


ing. 


Ww, “ Dry Mount- 
Sz. Taomas’s 


Roya. Lowpon Hosrrest, —Opertions, 10) 


Kune’s Hosrrtav. 14 
ious, 2 P.M, 
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A y subject so confessedly difficult as | 
eae ¥ mnitus aurium must be attributed to sounds traceabie t some existing 
| 
| 
| i labyrinth—a condition of very common occurrence, and on which I had hoped 
=: fh some new light would have been shed in these papers. The cases quoted by 
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Tuesday, Sept. 24. 
Royat Lowpow 10} a.m. 
Gvy’s HosrrraL.—Operations, 14 
Wasrminsrer Hosprtat.—Operations, 2 
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